








Co-operative Marketing 


There are two distinet divisions of sales pro 
motion. One objective is to effect the greatest 
volume of sales from the existing market and 
the second phase of selling is to extend the 
market by developing new uses for and greater 
consumption of the product. 

The former is the immediate responsibility 
of each individual manufacturer, but the latter, 
the work of extending the market, is distinctly 
a co-operative proposition to be shouldered by 
the manufacturers of the product, collectively. 
No one manufacturer can afford to undertake 
such a task. 

‘*Market Extension”’ is the only salvation of 
an industry which is suffering from under-con 
sumption (which better expresses the condition 
today in the confectionery industry than ‘‘over 
production’’). 

It is very encouraging to find that sentiment 
is erystallizing very rapidly toward a national! 
co-operative extension campaign which will in- 
clude all the essential angles of our message to 
the candy consumer and be so well organized 
that every individual in the industry from the 
candy cooks to the retail clerks will take a per 
sonal interest in the success of the campaign. 
There must be co-ordination and confidence and 
a broad gauge spirit of co-operation between all 
competitive interests. 

The wave of organization and the get-together 
spirit which has been manifested so conspicu- 
ously the past vear or two is one of the healthy, 
hopeful indications of the progress of the con- 
fectionery industry toward co-opeartive mar- 
keting. 


Brawn vs. Brain 


The cream foreman who said he ain’t got no 
time to read trade papers, stuck his calloused 
finger into the batch and says: **That’s about 
150°—just right.’ ‘Whereupon a thermometer 
was inserted in the batch (by a representative 
of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publica 
cations) and it registered 170°—the next batch 
was cast at 180°!!! And the centers were ruined 
but he might have guessed closer the next time. 
But perhaps, too, his place will be filled by a 
candy maker who takes time to read the trade 
papers which keep him posted on the technical 
and practical phases of his business. And 
there’ll be another cream man at large who will 
cost some other manufacturer considerable 
money before one or the other gets wise. 


Can Candy Stores Sell Gift Cards? 


We acknowledge a suggestion made by the 
Stanley Manufacturing Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, that greeting or gift eards be sold through 
the retail outlets for confectionery. It seems 
like a very logical tie-up. Inasmuch as eandy is 
a gift product and is sold as a result of a gift 
appeal, then why not complete the unit of pur 
chase by including a gift card bearing an appro 
priate message to fit the occasion—Christmas, 
Valentine, Birthday. Mothers’ Day, ete.’ If it 
were convenient for a customer to select an ar 
tistic gift card at the same time and place the 
candy is made then it seems very probable that 
confectioners would find the gift card business 
profitable. The very fact that greeting cards 
were displayed in a confectionery store or de 
partment would help to identify candy as a gift 
product or vehicle of sentiment. A candy store 
should develop the gift-shop atmosphere, An 
expression from our readers on this suggestion 
will be appreciated. 


Factory Work Conditions and Health 


The physical conditions of the work place stand 
intimately in relation to the health and productivity of 
employes. 

Bad work conditions not only produce new diseases, 
but also tend to aggravate the pre-existing ailments so 
prevalent in industry. Light, dust, fumes, humidity, 
vibration, are outstanding items of working conditions 
that cause difficulties 

Improper lighting, for example, causes 20 per cent 
of all industrial accidents, produces continuous eye- 
strain, headaches and undue fatigue. These things in- 
evitably bring about spoiled materials and diminished 
uutput per man. 

The interests of both the worker and the employer 
demand that the workplace be such as to permit the 
maximum productivity with the least fatigue and wasted 
energy, and that it be free from hazards causing 
dents or disease. 
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No manufacturer knowingly subjects his emploves to 
harmful work surroundings, and vet in most factories, 
new or old, such hazards obtain and daily exert their 
injurious action. 

\\ herever departments have been « stabl s] 
lustry to meet these health problems, thev | 
for themselves in money and in satisfaction 


dustrial Health Conservancy Laboratories 


Coming Next Issue— 


Budgeting and Forecasting. 
Fluctuations in the Prices of Corn Products and Their 
Relation to the Confectionery Industry. 











Suggestions on the Principles and Organ- 
ization of a Manufacturing Business 


Along Rotarian Lines 
by Charles D. Rice 


Treasurer, H. D. Foss Co. and President, Rotary Club of Cambridge 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We are fortunate in securing 
through courtesy of Mr. Rice the following copy from the 
corporation records of the H. D. Foss Co., of Cambridge, 
Mass. The ideals and policies as set forth herein reflect 
the highest standards of business ethics. In view of the 
stability of the H. D. Foss Co., the following declarations 
have a very big significance to this industry, especially in 
view of the fact that this code of procedure was written 
over twenty years ago. “Later,” as Mr. Rice said, “I 
found that this was the general plan of Rotary.” Copies 
of this article may be had in booklet form free of charge 
upen request of the editor. 











Charles D. Rice 


Ideals and Policies 
HE general Ideal of this corporation from 
its inception has been 
Quality and Service. 

Whatever is done should not deviate from this 
intentionally. 

The Policy has been to serve’the retail trade 
direct. 

The eapitai and general finance should be in 
the hands of the treasurer, subject to the in- 
structions of the directors, but more especially 
to conserve the interests of the stockholders 
from whom he derives his office and whose capi 
tal he handles practically in trust. 

The policy should be to hold the capital and 
volume of business at as near ideal ratios as 
possible, so that the proper return can be de- 
rived on the investment and still maintain the 
policy of prompt payment without affecting the 
good credit of the company. 

The bank borrowings and credits should not 
at any time exceed half its quick tangible assets. 


When the volume of business increases the ne 
cessity of doing so, there should either be cap 
ital added by a further issue of stock or divi 
dends should cease until the surplus makes the 
capital adequate. 

The management should rest primarily in 
the hands of those most interested financially, 
or with persons in direct accord with them and 
in svmpathy with the ideals of the business. 


The Factory 


The factory, in addition to being suitable for 
economical production; should be especially 
watched as to cleanliness, good air, and light. 
The health and happiness of the operators are 
reflected in the product in the long run. 


Equipment 


The equipment should be of tried-out prac 
ticability. The largest element of safeguard 
from accident should be used—Safety First. We 
must take care of the personal safety of the peo- 
ple as well as to get production. 

Help 

Help: The employes are the vital thing to a 
manufacturing business and at the same time 
the human element is the most difficult to han- 
dle. Those who are not well taught are full 
of dangerous half-truths. The brighter ones 
are always exploiting the weaker workers and 
endeavoring to bully their employers. Both 
are susceptible to good treatment if their de 
sires and needs are properly studied. Today, 
as never before, the great demand of labor. 
either conscious or felt in a vague way, is Equal- 
ity. Exact equality can never exist because so 
many cannot attain the higher levels of others. 
People may be born free and equal, but from 
hirth their environment, mentality, but more 
especially their ambitions, vary. 

The rank and file of people know this, and in 
a broad way it is not this knowledge of inequal 
itv that hurts—it is the fact that the various 
castes are constantly expressing superiority of- 
fensively. The way for employers to eliminate 
this contention is to come down close to those 
who cannot climb up to them. It is largely 
because we have attempted to do this that we 
have had success with our operations in the past. 

Purchasing 

Purchasing: The raw material is the largest 
factor that reflects in the product. In each in- 
stance it should be the best that can be used ae- 
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cording to the grade produced and still make 
a satisfactory product. It is neither good busi- 
ness, nor is it honest, to ‘‘put one over’’ on a 
trusting public who rely on your good name 
more than on their knowledge of the goods. 
While it is a fact that most expensive material 
is not necessarily the best, still, all material 
should be above the standard of purity and 
wholesomeness. 

In purchasing, the sellers’ interest must be 
considered. A man will respect an intelligent, 
close buyer and will eater to him; but the 
shrewd, sharp buyer who bears down every 
price, regardless of conditions, will not be able 
very long to purchase an even product. The 
seller will either shun the man who is always 
trving to curtail his profit or else he will offer 
him second-grade goods that will maintain his 
profit. 

\bove all, the buyer should study and know 
the goods he desires to buy. 

Immediate Supplies 

Immediate supplies should be figured far 
enough ahead to prevent disappointment of de- 
laved delivery and needless expense to the 
seller. 

Future Supplies 


Future supplies should be so adjusted as to 
date of payment, that they will not overburden 
the capital of the coneern by slow turnover. 

A manufacturer should buy only his require- 
ments for his business. It is unfair to speculate 
for a profit on goods to be sold again instead 
of used, since it unduly inflates the figured de- 
mand and in the long run is neither fair nor 
profitable. 

Material is the same as money and in a fae 
tory should be requisitioned and recorded with 
as much care as the dollars they represent 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing: The processing and handling 
of a food product should be as careful and sani- 
tary as possible. The increase of volume should 
not decrease this care and cleanliness.. This is 
not only because it is not fair to the person who 
has to eat it and has no knowledge of its manu- 
facture, but also because slovenly handling of 
material always produces waste. The firm or 
workman who does not handle his product de- 
cently, loses his respect for it. The dishonor 
will extend to his firm and himself and de- 
teriorate them all. Quality must be maintained. 


Costs 


Costs: The figuring of costs is the most potent 
factor in establishing a legitimate profit. A 
close second in importance is the power a eood 
cost system has in discovering and stopping 
waste. The difference between success and fail- 
ure, as it is between sickness and health, ever 
life and death, is waste. 

The unjust increase of price over cost pro 
duces an inflation which, because it is unjust, 
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wil! eventually reaet and produce loss. It can- 
not last long enough to pay a legitimate profit 
on the capital one naturally expects his business 
will need. Unjust profits will eventually be re 
luced by competition or will be found out and 
the product shunned. This decreases volume 
and increases the overhead expense unduly. 
Profit made by the elimination of waste is legiti 
inate and stable. This is an earned profit on 
supervision, 
Finished Stock 

Finished Stock: This has the value of the 
raw material enhanced by labor and all the wise 
overhead expense of the concern. It should be 
most carefully kept. The peculiar conditions 
necessary to preserving it should be most care 
fully looked after. 

Selling 

Selling: 
plished in several ways. They reduce down to 
these three: Advertising, Salesmen, and Quality 
and Service—but the greatest is Quality and 
Service. 


The marketing of eoods is accom 


Advertising 

Advertising: This word is derived from Latin 
words meaning **to turn the mind.’’ It attempts 
to turn people from other goods or from an in 
terest not to purchase. It attempts to advert 
an adverse or a neutral mind and advise a favor 
able inclination toward purchase. 

The policy of the concern should be an at 
tempt to advertise 

1—By sample—to appeal directly to the taste. 

This is probably the way to get customers 
who remain loval to the goods. It is expen 
sive and can reach only a limited number of 
people. 

2— By artistic and refined signs, etc., appeal- 
ing to the eve and suggesting the same refine 
ment in the product. This can cover a large 
number at the same expense. 

3—By printed matter—to appeal to the minds 
of those whom the concern desires to reach. 

Thousands of ways are resorted to for nov 
elty, ete., but it is good policy to make this sort 
of advertising educational, or of special refine 
ment or sentiment. There should be no exag 
yveration, for adjectives have been used in ad 
vertising so much they have lost their force. 
The advertising should be instructive, and plain 
statement of fact should be employed to appeal! 
to the common sense and refinement of the 
people. 

4—Salesmen—Tiis is the personal-appeal 
method by persons hired to represent the con- 
cern and to present the product. 

Care should be taken that they are a class of 
men who have the concern’s ideas and know 
their product, or they are liable to misrepresent 
the house and present the other man’s product 
to the minds of the customer by attempting to 
knock it: To knock other goods is to advertise 
them. 

To severely criticize the line of goods a man 
is buying is an insult to his judgment in pur- 
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chasing them. Mention as far as possible only 
the goods in your own sample case. It is wise 
to know them and well to know and talk very 
little about any others. In general, the bargains 
or promises made by a salesman should be as 
binding as though made by the house itself in 
writing. The salesman should be thoroughly 
instructed in what the policy of the house is, 
with a slight latitude for judgment in special 
cases. A salesman who cannot be trusted should 
be recalled. He is not a true representative of 
the house. 


Quality and Service 


The quality of the product is the honor of the 
house. It should be inviolate. Our service is 
our manners and courtesies, and it is a certain 
additional personal touch that should be gladly 
given and one that the customer has a right to 
expect, since it is a part of the overhead expense 
that is paid for. 

The advertising creates acquaintance. Sales- 
men should make friends, and quality and serv 
ice should hold these friends linked to the house. 

Orders 

Orders are requests for goods; when they are 
accepted, either verbally or in writing, they real- 
ly become contracts. The customers who give 
these orders are depending upon them for their 
profit. The manufacturer should use every 
means to fill them. The svstem of handling them 
should inelude: 

1—Recognition and Acceptance—In immedi- 
ate orders the invoice suffices. Future orders 
need a form letter. This letter should give the 
eustomer an idea of the amount of the order 
and the probable shipping date. 

2— Recording—Some means should be used to 
prevent loss of the order and to have it come 
forward on its proper shipping date. It should 
he accessible for reference at all times. 
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As a general prin¢iple, the orders should be 
recorded and corrected by the selling depart- 
ment, and they should be practically perfect 
when they are handed to the order clerk. This 
order clerk should follow them until they are 
shipped and billed. 

Credits 


Credit is now a part of the capital used by 
purchasers of goods. A safe general rule is 
that the credit extended to a customer should 
not exceed the value of the goods he has on 
hand. It is fair to expect a merchant to pay for 
the goods when he has sold them. If he gives 
credit, he should not expect to pass the credit 
we give him over to his customers. He should 
provide capital for that; otherwise he becomes 
oniv a selling agent and should not obtain a 
dealer’s profit. 

The handling of credits is a most delicate 
thing. The policy of appealing to a man’s fair- 
ness and common sense is the best course. Cus- 
tomers who respond to neither of these are not 
safe business men and should not be in busi- 


hess. 
Bookkeeping 


The intent of bookkeeping is to keep an ac- 
curate record of the activities of a business with 
as few figures as possible and have it intelligi- 
ble. While the records are invaluable as history 
of the business, still the chief aim is to keep 
the current facts clear and readily available. 
As transaction’ pass by completion and become 
dead wood the books should be so arranged that 
while they are kept intact, still the open ac 
eounts and unfinished business should be kept 
clear and immediately accessible. There should 
also be enough detail to arrive at statements of 
results and to form a basis for reports for fu- 
ture guidance. 














An Open Letter to Manufacturers of 


Quality Package Goods 








IELEPHONE CANAL 1455 


Cincinnati Candy Association 


Association Headquarters, 1016 Elm Street 


EXECUTIVE OFFICI 


ness” entitled “When a Whole Industry Advertises,” 

briefly outlining a few of the successes in cooperative ad- 
vertising. What has been done in other lines could also be 
done with Pac e Chocolates, as it is our belief that this 
branch of the candy industry lends itself to a campaign of 
advertising more so than any other line. 


KE NCLOSED please find reprint from the “Nation's Busi- 











net expect the Publicity Department of the National 
Confectioners’ Association to feature a specialized branch of 
the uly industry, and if anything is to be dene along this 
i it must be done by the Package Goods eturers 
wselves and the entire burden of the expen must be 
borne by them, 















The writer has spoken to a Manufacturer who has atte 
each of the meetings of the Pack Division of the Nati 
Confectioners’ Association's conventions for the past ten years, 
and is informed that while the subject of cooperative lver- 
tising has been b ‘hed a number of times no definite action 
has ever been taken. 
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The Package Goods Manufacturers who now do national ad- 
vertising ld not afford to use their valuable space for what 
is termed “institutional advertising,” or in other words, gen- 
eral publicity for Package Goods. 








Can you visualize the value of a national campaign to im- 
press upon the purchasers of Package Goods the fact that for 
the small amount of money expended that there is nothing 
where the best of its kind can be purchased for so small a 
sum aus a box of Chocolates at $1.00 to 50 per | » and 
to emphasize that candy is THE PE a i always 
appreciated, always in good taste, universally enjoyed by 
young and old? 





Can you visualize the value of a campaign to correct the 
erroneous impression that because sugar is seven or eight 
cents per pound that in wsequence there is an abnormal 
protit in Package Chocolates at $1.00 to $1.50 per p 1? Also 
the valne of enlightening the public on the fact that choce- 
late coatings used represent a cost of four or five times the 
cost of the sugar, and that bigger percentage of 
than sugar is employed in the wfacture of Package Choe- 
olates? 
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Consider what it would mean to be able to point out to the 
public the relative costs of fruits and nut meats used i 
candies, assembled by ma hands from every clime! Cher- 
ries and fruits from sunny Italy and California, chocolate 
from the tropics of South America, Bar mia filberts from 
Spain, sugar from Cuba, Porte Rico and the Hawalian Islands, 
all of which are skillfully blended in a food preduct in its 
most appetizing and desirable form, and packed in dainty 
boxes with loving care, and through modern means of tra 
portation and distribution, placing, within the reach of pur- 
chasers, fresh Package candies in their neighborhood store in 
every city, town and hamlet of this great country. 

























The dealer influence that would be created by such a cam- 
paign would he of tremendous value to all manufacturers of 
Package Goods, It would educate him to ackage Goods 
value. It would encourage him parry a larger stock, make 
a better display, and arouse enthusiasm in their sale. Busi- 
ness is as good as you make it. You must, therefore, keep 
your. product constantly before the public, emphasizing the 
reasons why Package Chocolates are the most desirable form 
of candy. 









At an estimated expense of one-fifth of one percent of sales 
of Package Goods, approximately $25,000,000 annually, a sum 
of $50,000 could be raised which, properly expended, would 
appreciably stimulate the sale of Package Chocolates. This 
amount for an educational ~ Ee would permit four dou- 
ble-page or seven full-page ads in the Saturday Evening Post, 


To enable each contributor to this fund to receive specific 
benefit, the suggestion is made that a border be used showing 
the Trade-Mark of each Package Goods Manufacturer con- 
tributing to this campaign. In this way the contributors would 
receive benefit to the extent of their distribution and the con- 
tribution would be in proportion to their distribution, 


Cincinnati Association of Candy  Jobbers 
Cincinnati Candy Manufacturers’ Association 
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It is suggested that a minimum of $500.00 be set for such 
participation and a limit of fifty participants in the proposed 
cooperative advertising campaign. It is also suggested that 
the advertisements appear at such periods as would best tie 
up with our five gift holidays. viz: Valentine Day, Easter, 
Mother's Day, Candy Day and Christmas. It is also suggested 
that the gift idea be emphasized, also our recognition of our 

to the public “ to absolute ity of in 
ts as well 






















s 4 serupulous clean These sub 
as others could be dealt with in separate issues. 






Sales Conference held in Cincinnati, one of the 
n not ted In any manner with the candy 
et a railway executive, expressed the thought 
rers should take the greatest pride in their craft 
at the stry was so rich in sentiment, that we were 
“dealers i ight” and stated that for “a dollar invested in 
a box of candy, he received a million dollars’ worth of appre 
cmtion”, but like most men, he was forgetful, 






business, 
that Contectic 
rt 








Let us remind these forgetful men! 


Another speaker brought up the question, “Who is 
competitor?”, a answered by stating “not your fe 
fectioner, he is allied with you in your industry.” “Your « 
petiters are all merchandisers of food products, the orange 
xrowers, the cake mw ifacturers, the bakers, the raisin grow 
ers, the ice-cream ifacturers, the soft drink dispensers, 
ete.” 












The individual can only consume so much food. It is im- 
possible for us to reuse that normal pacity. However, 
what we can do is to create a bigger consumption of OUR 
product at the expense of those of our competitors outside 
of our industry. 








As Package Goods Manufacturers your competitors are also 
the florists and the gift card distributors, and in fact, all 
merchandise of a gift nature. 


The suggestion ix made that an Advertising Agency of the 
highest reputation be secured to conduct a campaign of this 
description. A survey and preliminary work would probably 
be necessary. 


This would involve an expenditure, and subscriptions of 
8100.00 are suggested to rry on such preliminary work. The 
subscription to be applied on the pro-rated amount assessable 
to each participant in this proposed campaign. 








In order to avoid delay and to get this campaign under way. 
will you fill out the enclosed pledge and mail to Mr. M. A. 
MeDonell, Secretary and Treasurer of The Puritan Chocolate 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. who is President of the Central Club, 
composed of Manufacturers and Jobbers of the states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, and who has agreed to act as cus- 
todian of these pledges pending the result of this letter. 











If sufficient interest is manifested and contributions re- 
ceived for a preliminary survey and report, the larger inter- 
ested Package Goods M facturers will be consulted and the 
funds turned over to such Advertising Agency as might be 
selected, 





In case subscriptions are tendered and a sufficient number 
are not received, the money will be refunded. 


Any suggestions in respect to this proposed campaign will 
be welcomed. 


The writer trusts that this letter may arouse sufficient in- 
terest and response, and that a Committee of Package Goods 
Manufacturers can be formed to carry on such a campaign 
if it is feasible. 

Yours very truly, 
CINCINNATI CANDY ASSOCIATION, 
(Signed) Robert M. Dederich, Business Manager. 




















Executive Reports 


‘*Thermometers, gauges and control instruments”’ 
for the general manager’s desk 


mometers, gauges and indicators are con- 

sidered essential in many parts of the plant. 
Manufacturers are convinced that the man in 
charge of any operation can do his work more 
quickly and more accurately if he has before 
him sensitive instruments which record the ex 
act conditions and progress of the work. 


I N THESE days of modern appliances, ther- 


Similarly, executives of confectionery plants 
have found it of great assistance to have some 
more or less automatic means by which they can 
judge conditions in different departments and 
in the various divisions of the business. The 
managing executives cannot afford to spend the 
time necessary to check up details themselves. 
Consequently, they must have some form of re 
ports which will be sensitive enough to show 
up promptly any variations or exceptions to the 
established standards. 

Herein lies one of the supreme tests of a 
man’s executive ability. Practically without ex- 
ception the really big executives, who are capa- 
ble of managing large affairs, have been men 
with the knack of determining what information 
it is vital for them to know each day or each 
month and to organize the collecting and prep- 
aration of this data so that it will be presented 
to them promptly, regularly, in such a form as 
will enable them to determine quickly whether 
the plant is running as it should and whether 
the various divisions of the business are mak- 
ing the proper progress. 


How Do You Do It? 


Because this is so vitally important to the 
ease with which the candy manufacturer suc- 
cessfully manages his business, THe Manurac- 
TURING CoNFECTIONER Offers its columns for a 
discussion of executive reports—the tools by 
means of which the proprietor and the manager 
is better able to administer his business. As a 
basis for this discussion, we wish to ask our 
readers : 

(a) What are the various daily, weekly, or 
monthly reports in use on your plant and in 
your office? 

(b) What information should the candy exec- 
utive receive at regular intervals, in order that 
he may properly perform his job as a manager? 

(c) What is the shortest and simplest meth- 
ods that can be devised for collecting, classify- 
ing and digesting this information so that it may 
be submitted to the executive in a compact and 
condensed form? 

(d) Send us typical examples of forms used 
in making out any of these reports, filling in, if 
convenient, enough hypothetical figures to show 


how the form is used. No names or other iden- 
tifying information will be published without 
Spe cific permission 

As an illustration of the type of material we 
would like to receive, we are publishing in this 
issue an article on ‘‘ Budgeting and Forecast- 
ing,’’ by Ralph G. Wells, which is the report of 
an interview with a prominent manufacturer, 
showing the methods developed by him which 
have stood the test of twenty years’ use. 


How Do You Figure Your Turnover? 


NE reason why it is difficult to compare 

the statistics of different candy plants is 
hecause so many different methods are used in 
collecting and computing figures. As an illus- 
tration, nearly every plant seems to have a dif 
ferent method of figuring their yearly turnover. 
The majority of these methods can be classified 
rather roughly into the following divisions : 

(a) Turnover Figures Based on Physical In- 
ventory. 

Inder this division would be grouped turn- 
over figures which we arrive at by comparing 
the total number of units of material handled 
or product sold with the normal or average 
plant inventory. 

(b) Sales of Finished Stock. 

This division would include methods of com- 
puting turnover on the basis of total sales, 
divided either by working capital, total invested 
‘apital, or other capital figures. 

(c) Compare Working Capital to the Tota! 
Expense of Doing Business. 

This method is probably more accurate than 
any other. In this method the working capital 
is divided into the gross expense for the entire 
vear. Every expenditure is included in the 
gross expense. This shows exactly the number 
of times that each dollar of working capital was 
turned over during the year. It is more accur- 
ate than turnover computed on the basis of total 
sales because sales figures include profit, which 
is really not a turnover. 

The turnover figure is a gauge of the effec- 
tiveness of the management organization in se- 
curing the maximum use of every dollar of 
working capital. The more times a year the 
working capital can be profitably employed, the 
greater will be the proportion of the yearly 
profit. 

To illustrate the third method, if the firm has 
a total working capital of $100,000, and its gross 
expenses for the year is $450,000, this would in- 
dicate that the working capital has been turned 
over four and a half times in the year. 
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What Information Do You Need? 


In general, the information needed by the 
heads of the different departments in the candy 
plant can be grouped under the following sub- 
divisions : 

(a) SALES REPORTS, showing orders ahead, 
orders in process, orders shipped, finished goods 
on hand from which orders can be filled. 

(b) PRODUCTION RECORD, showing daily, 
weekly and monthly output of the different depart- 
ments in the entire plant divided by classes of 
goods. 

(c) MATERIAL REPORT, showing amount 
of material received, used and balance on hand, 
with an estimate of future material needs. 

(d) COST DATA, showing expenditures so 
classified as to indicate how costs are running in 
each division of the business. 

(e) FINANCIAL DATA, indicating how 
working capital is being used, progress of collec- 
tions, the amount of quick assets as compared 
with liabilities. 

A condensed report summarizing all of the 
above is also needed by the chief executive. 

Numerous methods for collecting and compil- 
ing such statistics have been worked out, but 
some of them have been quite complicated. For- 
merly it was considered sufficient to make up 
reports yearly or monthly, but today things 
happen too rapidly, so that a month or more 
is too long a time to wait for such information. 
Decisions must be made promptly, and the exec- 
utive who is fortunate enough to have always on 
his desk, or easily available, an up-to-date sum- 
mary of the exact condition of any division of 
his business is better able to take advantage of 
changing conditions than the man who must 
wait several days until such data is compiled 
for him. 

Furthermore, in the past these reports have 
been too complicated, containing such a mass of 
figures that no one had either the time or in- 
clination to read them. The present tendency, 
fortunately, is to simplify and condense these 
reports down to the most essential facts. An- 
other tendency is to have the facts expressed 
not only in units of measure or in dollars and 
cents, but also in percentages. This is because 
the average individual seems to grasp more 
quickly the true relationship between figures if 
percentage ratios are shown as well as the other 
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figures. Percentage ratios are also more easily 
compared than other figures. 

Thus if a candy firm has determined that not 
over 20 per cent of the amount ($25,000) al- 
lowed for raw material inventory should be tied 
up in chocolate coating, the fact that the allow- 
ance for chocolate coating has been overrun is 
brought out much more quickly by the figures 
23 per cent than if the amount written is $5,750. 

Furthermore, for the purposes of comparison 
from year to year, ratios are much more satis- 
factory, because using the same item again as 
an illustration it may be that one year the firm 
feels it can afford to tie up $30,000 or $40,000 
in raw material, in anticipation of busy seasons, 
instead of $25,000. Where the sums involved 
are constantly changing, as is the case in the 
‘andy industry, it is easier to compare percent- 
ages against a normal figure than to compare 
sums expressed in dollars and cents. 

Take, as an illustration, the following table: 


1923. 1924. 
Amount allowed for raw material in- 
RE A ae aE pe .+.. «$35,000.00 $25,000.00 
Chocolate Coating inventory ...... 7,000.00 5,750.00 
Proportion tied up in coating...... 20% 23% 


Thus, you will see that if we were to compare 
the actual amount tied up in chocolate coating it 
would look as if the 1924 inventory was far be- 
low the inventory of 1923, whereas on a basis 
of the budget allowance for raw material inven- 
tory the 1924 item is 3 per cent higher than it 
should be. The use of the percentage figures 
makes this fact stand out much more quickly 
than if we merely expressed the sum in dollars 
and cents. 

Because percentage ratios are more readily 
grasped by the mind, and because percentages 
in one period are more easily compared with 
those in another period, there is an increasing 
use of ratios among the confectionery trade. 

As a matter of fact, in going over any state- 
ment or report it has always been the practice 
for each person to figure out percentages when 
he examined the report, so that the use of per- 
centages in this way means nothing more nor 
less than that all of the desired ratios are fig- 
ured out and expressed in percentages on the 
report itself in advance of its being presented 
to the executive. 

Let us have vour comments and suggestions. 











The Western Cooperative Advertising 
Campaign 
An Appeal to Entire Industry to Make 
Plan National in Scope 


by Fred G. Taylor 


Executive Manager, Western Confectioners’ Association 


HE Sentimental and Emotional Appeal is as potent a selling mo- 
tive as the proverbial ‘‘Sweet Tooth’’ which heretofore has been the 
keynote and dominant appeal in the selling copy and sales tatk on 


confectionery. 


The western manufacturers believe that we are overlooking some 


Lig possibilities ef increasing the *‘consumer market’’ for confection- 
ery. The following communication from the Executive Secretary of the 
Western Confectioners’ Association deserves careful reading and re- 


reading. 


This plan is practical and should be national in scope—a 


very effective factor in the complete campaign of advertising which 
our industry is looking forward to. Speed the day by ordering suffi- 
cient quantity of these inserts to enclose with your better grade pack- 


Edite>. 


ages. 





HK Western Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion is making a very interesting ex- 
periment in co-operative advertising 
at this time. About a year ago the 
effort was started and it has resulted 
in a co-operative campaign predicated upon the 
theory that candy has a ‘‘sentimental’’ and 
‘‘romantie’’ significance that may be capitalized 
to the advantage of those interested in its manu- 
facture and sale, 








The writer had the privilege of presenting the 
thought at the Western Confectioners’ conven- 
tion in San Francisco last January at which 
time a committee was appointed to aid in work- 
ing out such plans as might seem expedient in 
making a test of the idea. 

In July this committee met in San Francisco 
and in connection with representatives and ar- 
tists of the Schmidt Lithographing Company, 
they arranged to produce a series of artistic 
cards which are to be used as inserts for certain 
classes of mail and all fancy confectionery 
packages. 

The scheme employed does not embrace all of 
the important needs of an advertising cam- 
paign, but it affords a means of starting a co- 
operative movement and doing it in a manner 
that will enable us to get a reflection of the 
impression it may have upon the buying public. 

The campaign is very inexpensive in that no 
expense will be occasioned save the purchase 
price of the inserts which, due to the large 
quantity ordered, were purchased at the low fig- 
ure of $2 per thousand. 


\ 


The Advantages to Candy Industry of Capitalizing 
Sentiment 


We have been asked, ‘‘What specific advan- 
tages may the candy industry expect to gain by 
capitalizing sentiment?’’—to which we have re- 
plied: 


66 S A first consideration, we expect to se- 

cure an increased consumption of high 
grade candies by giving the public a new and 
greater appreciation of our product by helping 
them see the intangible value, the romantic and 
sentimental significance of it.’’ 


‘The average person who looks at a candy 
exhibit sees only the flavorful combinations of 
sugars, chocolates, nuts and fruits and thinks of 
them as something designed wholly for the pur- 
pose of appeasing the appetite for sweets. The 
appeal has always been made to the ‘‘swee% 
tooth’’—to the physical requirement for rich, 
delicious foods. We have never appealed to the 
emotional or sentimental instincts and impulses 
of the buying public, and yet the majority of 
people are more often influenced and actuated 
by emotion than by logic. Someone has made 
the facetious observation that ‘you can take a 
sob story and a stick of candy and lead the 
American people into the Dead Sea.’ There is 
much truth in the thought. We owe it to our 
industry to give our products a sentimental 
pull.’’ 
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Candy ~ The Messenger of « Sentiment 





Reproduction (exact size) of one of a set of four inserts which the members of the 
Western Confectioners’ Association are placing in each individual package of 
candy. The inserts are beautifully lithographed in colors. 


The Psychology of the Plan 


66 AS A second consideration we would get 
an indirect profit of probably equal or 
greater importance which would be found with- 
in the eandy manufacturers themselves, with 
their managers, superintendents, sales mana- 
gers and salesmen, who will gain a new appre- 
ciation of their industry and a new interest in 
their respective jobs. The common-place work 
of the factory workers and salesmen would take 
on a new significance if they could see all of 
the romance and sentiment which stands as a 
potential background to their labors.”’ 

‘*We expect our effort to convince the candy 
manufacturers that they belong to the roval 
family of industries, like which there are but 
very few. Only those who manufacture such 
things as precious jewels, rare perfumes and 
works of art, or who cultivate fragrant flowers, 
belong to this industrial aristocracy, and when 
they grow to appreciate the fact they will lift 
their industry up to a higher plane and auto- 
matically relieve it of many of the sordid irri- 
tations with which it is now afflicted. Which is 
to say that better ethics will follow an effort to 
idealize our industry.’’ 

‘*Our idea of introducing or ‘capitalizing’ this 
thought is to put on a campaign of quiet and in- 
expensive publicity. Make the candy carry its 
own publicity.’ 

‘*We have a different problem than the fel 
low who is trying to introduce a new product. 
Our product has already obtained a wide dis- 
tribution, and our effort might profitably be 
directed to speeding up the distribution along 
present lines by selling to the same buyers twice 
or three times as frequently as we have sold 
before by appealing to their emotional and sen- 
timental impulses.’ 

‘‘We also have the possible opportunity of 


impelling the purchaser of cheap candies to 
raise his standard of requirement and become 
a purchaser of higher priced candies, thus in- 
creasing the financial turnover in our business.’’ 

We have suggested the use of printed matter 
which appealed particularly to the emotional 
and aesthetic instincts of the buying public in 
directing their attention to the significance of 
candy and the thoughts expressed on the art 
ecards are taken from a little article which ap- 
peared in the May issue of the Western Con 
fectioner, entitled, **The Eloquent Messenger 
of Sentiment,’’ which reads as follows: 

“Through the urge of man’s aesthetic instinct 
he has been ever lifted up by the influence of mu- 
sic, poetry and art. With their mystic charm they 
have been important instruments of his emotional 
expression. Throughout the distant past he has 
employed signs, tokens and symbols of them to 
emphasize his messages of remembrance, gratitude 
and love.” 

“Precious jewels, delicious confections, rare per- 
fumes, fragrant flowers and wondrous works of art 
have each and all served his purpose—they have 
been long recognized as appropriate vehicles of 
sentiment.” 

“In this day the fine art of the confectioner has 
placed candy near the head of the list. Its va- 
riety of delicious flavors and delicate aromas, its 
artistry of color and design, has made it the most 
eloquent token of sentiment. It has become the 
popular symbol of friendship and the silent bearer 
of affectionate messages.” 

“Candy is ‘a melody cof sweets’—combining the 
poetry of the Orient and the music of the Occi- 
dent with the artistry of both—fragrant with sug- 
gestions of the sentiment and romance of the 
ages.” 

“Its production has required that tribute be laid 
upon all the fairest lands of earth—rare fruits 
from the shores of foreign seas, nuts and cocoa 
from South America, sucrose from the fields of far 
Hawaii and the maple forests of New England, 
with pungent spices from Arabia. Dark-skinned 
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natives yield their toil and camel caravans traverse 
deserts under the heat laden skies of the old world 
to perfect the delectable compounds and bring 
them to you in dainty packages.” 

“The very nature and origin of candy gives it 
a background of romance, a sentimental quality 
and a spiritual significance that can attach to 
but very few of man’s creations.” 

“There is no gift that is more appropriate nor 
significant to emphasize the expression of the finest 
sentiments that are exchanged between we chil- 
dren of the earth.” 

“Candy is, indeed, ‘The Eloquent Messenger of 
Sentiment.’” 


Samples Sent Free cn Request 
We are enclosing herewith samples* of the 
art work that has been produced by the Schmidt 
Lithographing Company, nearly a million and 
a quarter of which have been sold to the western 
confectioners. 


*A set of samples will be sent gratis from the publisher of 
this magazine or from the writer of this article.—Editor. 


We believe the idea is meritorious and while 
we have made but a modest start with it, we 
also believe that it ean be developed into a na- 
tional advertising campaign that will react to 
the great advantage of the confectionery indus- 
try as a whole. It will be our purpose to de- 
velop it gradually until sufficient support is se- 
cured to permit general billboard and national 
magazine advertising. 

The idea has been submitted to several ad- 
vertising experts who have, without exception, 
declared the premise to be sound and susceptible 
of almost unlimited development. We quote 
the following paragraph from a letter from an 
advertising expert of the Mountain West: 

“Would there were more of the idealistic senti- 
ment of gallantry, gentleness and poetry of 
thought and design in our modern advertising, but, 
alas! it has become all too practical. I am con- 
vinced, however, that we all can be aprealed to 
and brought back to the loftier ideals of sentiment 

and you are surely on the right track, success can- 

not fail to come with so well conceived ideals, 

thoughts and design as you have and are con- 

ceiving.” 


Another authority'has said: 

“Your effort has cast a bright radiance on this 
most important but most neglected feature of the 
candy business.” 

The October Confectioners’ Journal gave 
both editorial and news space to this thought. 
We quote the following paragraph from their 
editorial : 

“The pages of the Confectioners’ Journal have 
frequently called attention to the opportunities 
afforded the manufacturers and dealers of fine 
candies to lift their product from the level of the 
ordinary into the higher plane of sentiment and 
emotion—to make a gift of fine candy an expres- 
sion of friendship and affection and to emphasize 
these emotions above the physical deliciousness 
of taste. In their advertisements the makers of 
fine candies do this, and we have been pleased to 
note that the Western Confectioners’ Association 
have put in operation a cO-operative advertising 
campaign along the same lines, as explained else- 
where in this issue.” 

We might quote at length, both writings and 
the spoken word of authorities regarding this 
matter, but it would seem unnecessary. We are 
bringing it to your attention as an important 
factor in your locality in the confectionery busi- 
ness, with the thought that your constituents 
may be interested in aiding to carry on and ulti- 
mately make this campaign of national scope. 

It is neither the impulse of pride nor the 
hope of personal profit that impells us to pre- 
sent the matter, but rather a sincere belief that 
it will be to the advantage of the confectionery 
industry, and we would be very glad to have a 
frank expression of your views regarding the 
plan. 

The Cost 

In the printing of the inserts, an extra run of 
about 100,000, or 25,000 of each kind, were 
made. These may be had by anyone desiring 
them at $2 per thousand. If orders could be 
had aggregating an additional quantity of two 
million inserts, we are quoted the low price of 
$1.70 per thousand and for three million, $1.60 
per thousand. 
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Profits in Bulk Candy Sales 


of its attractiveness and appetite appeal. 


by Walter Trimble 


of candy, especially 


The entire psychology of selling candy rests basically upon 
display, due to the fact that the purchase 
candy, is seldom premeditated, 


b ulk 


It is bought on the impulse, because 
So the obvious conclusion is 


that candy must be attractively displayed, in an appetizing manner, 


where every customer who goes into the store can see itt. 


From an address delivered at the 


ERE is a selling plan that en- 
H abled the candy jobber to make 

$50 a day in addition to what 
he was then making. Naturally the 
candy dealers who purchased from him 
profited in proportion. This merchan- 
dising plan was explained to members 
of the Cincinnati Candy Association at 
a meeting which was held in the din- 
ing room of the Echert factory on the 
evening of October 9. For the past 
few months it has been the plan of 
Cincinnati manufacturers to furnish 
jobbers a special piece or proposition 
to push on certain weeks, but this time 
the jobbers received something entirely 
different. That is, they were given 
both merchandise and a new merchan- 
dising plan to push as they went their 
rounds. The plan had been worked 
out in detail by Carl Graeser sales 
manager of the P. Echert factory, and 
it was the direct result of an inspira- 
tion he received at the Candy Sales 
Conference held in Cincinnati last 
summer. This new sales plan truly 
seems to solve to a great extent the 
candy dealer's problem of handling 
bulk candy at a_ profit. 


The Outfit 


“The new merchandising plan,” 
stated Mr. Graeser, “was designed to 
accomplish two important — things, 
namely: First, to help the jobber to 
increase his sales; and second, to help 
the retailer to increase his sales. In 
this respect, it is reciprocal. It also 
makes it easy for groceries and other 
stores to carry a small stock of quick- 
selling candy, and have it displayed 
right af a minimum cost for display 
equipment. 

“The basic idea of the merchandis- 
ing plan is to display four kinds of 
bulk candy in an attractive manner, 
two of which sell at the rate of ten 
cents for four ounces and two of which 
sell at five cents for four ounces. Here- 
tofor, this class of goods could only be 
bought in quantities too large for the 
ordinary dealer, but with the new plan 
the candy can be bought in caddies 
that are not too large for the smallest 
dealer to buy. The necessity of hav- 
ing a scale is done away with by the 
very simple expedient of furnishing 


four-ounce glasses with which to meas- 
ure the candy. Bags of suitable size 
are furnished with the outfit. 

“The outfit consists of four “Mois- 
tite” caddies of candy, four glass tops, 
or covers, four four-ounce glasses, a 
supply of small bags, and a display 
rack which holds the four caddies at 
an angle. The four display covers fit 
on top of the four caddies, and when 
these are placed on the display rack 
they form an attractive display, all 
under glass and protected from dirt. 
The display tops, the glasses and the 
display rack cost only $2.50 and of 


Cincinnati Sales Conference, Aug., 
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ables the retailer to sell goods that he 
could not easily handle before, and it 
enables grocers and others to sell candy 
conveniently and at a profit, with no 
In one day a jobber sold seven- 
teen outfits, besides selling the usual 
amount of other goods. His earnings 
for the day were increased exactly 
$58.90, merely through pushing this 
new merchandising plan. At the end 
of the first week the jobbers who took 
out samples and pushed the sale of the 
plan had sold a total $1,750, Besides 
this, they sold the usual amount of other 
Is expected that close to 


losses, 


goods. It 





course only go with the original pur- 
chase. 

“The owner of the candy store can 
purchase the kind of candy that is 
most popular with his customers, and 
thus by observation he can confine him- 
self to the pieces that sell most rapidly. 
The retail value of the display is $21 
with a profit to the dealer of 341% per 
cent on the candy alone. The jobber 
nets 20 per cent on the sale of an out- 
fit.” 


What Jobbers Did 


That this is an excellent seller is 
clearly shown by what jobbers did who 
pushed the merchandising plan. It en- 


will be 


this 


amount disposed of the 
second week of the campaign. Those 
who called on yrocers and others who 
were not selling candy were wonder- 
fully successful in getting new custom- 
ers and creating new outlets, 


The Retailer’s Reaction 


“A week after the jobbers had de- 
livered the units,” stated Mr. Graeser, 
“two men from the Echert Factory 
called on about fifty retailers, to get 
their reactions to this new merchan- 
dising idea. A condensed report of 
what they found is interesting to any- 
one who plans to interest the dealer. 
In nine out of every ten shops visited, 

(Continued on page 40) 























The Manufacture of Cut Jellies 


The fifth article in an extensive series on technical and practical 
subjects pertaining to the production of confectionery 


by George J. Shaler 





T WOULD often appear that the 

more nearly finished a batch is when 
it leaves the kettle the better eating 
it will make. A partly finished batch, 
which is left to itself for the com- 
pletion of changes, never seems to have the 
same qualities and is seldom so satisfactory. 
This is true not only of jellies, but of most other 
kinds of goods. If one desires to make a really 
fine piece cf marshmallow, caramel, nugat, or 
fudge he finishes it in the beater or kettle, as the 
case may be, runs it out in sheets and when it 
is set cuts it. As to creams the finest are, in- 
contestably, the hand rolls. 

There is doubtless a good reason for this, for 
any of these pieces may be cooked thin and 
east in starch and the finished product will near- 
ly equal the cut in quality, but not quite. With 
study and care the approach becomes closer and 
we believe that in time one will be quite as aec- 
ceptable as the other. 

In the meantime there are considerations 
quite as important as quality which will often 
recommend the older process. With modern 
cutting equipment, which is to be found in near- 
ly every factory, it is very nearly as cheap to 
cut a paste as to deposit a liquid and often- 
times it is very important to relieve the deposit- 
ing machine in rush periods. Fortunately the 
heaviest demand on the cutters is generally dur- 
ing the summer months when the depositors are 
looking for work, while on the other hand, 
Christmas is apt to find the depositors running 
overtime, while the cutters are nearly idle. This 
condition may often be relieved by falling back 
to the old method of making some of the goods 
in sheets. 

Jellies, of which we will deal here, are gen- 
erally cut with a drop cutter or by hand, al- 
theugh of recent years it has been found quick 
and efficient to employ wires which slice quite 
cleanly and quickly and do not tear the mass. 
Once the wire has passed through there is noth- 
ing further, like the blade of a knife, to stick 
to and tear the raw sides of the cut, nor is it 
necessary for the wire to again pass through the 
mass in withdrawing it. If nothing better is at 














hend the jelly may be successfully cut on the 
caramel cutter, but if this machine is to be 
used it is generally necessary to alter it slightly. 
Few jellies will stand the shear motion pro- 
duced by the revolution of the knives. This slip- 
ping may be entirely eliminated by synechron- 
izing the circular speed of the blades and feed 
belt. Running under these conditions the knife 
rolls through the mass like a hand cutter and 
will not tear, to any damaging extent, if kept 
clean. It is sometimes a help to slightly wet 
the blades with water and if the pieces are to be 
roiled in coarse, or, in fact, any size granulated 
sugar, this will do no harm. 

In books of early oriental life, particularly 
those coming from Arabia, Persia and Turkey, 
we read of the sweetmeat sellers and in some in- 
stances considerable detail of their wares is 
given. So in ‘‘The Thousand and One Nights’’ 
it describes how the confectioner set his appren- 
tice to pounding uj) quince seed from which to 
make the base of jellies to be flavored with rose, 
ambergris or musk. In another part we find 
this same man cooking a combination of rice 
and honey in a little pot over a charcoal brazier 
and he kept at it far into the night for the Sul- 
tan’s butler had visited his store that day to 
buy this confection for his lord and the supply 
was exhausted. It does not state that the con- 
fectioner got time and a half for his night work, 
but it does explain that he knew if it was not 
ready early in the morning he would loose his 
head. (Actually not figuratively. ) 

lakume is still made in this way in the small 
Turkish towns and it is remarkably fine except 
for the flavors which are impossible to an east- 
erner. Honey and rice starch are cooked just 
as we cook Turkish delight and the jelly poured 
in dishes to be cut as desired. Even the flavor, 
in one instance, is good. When the Persian 
rose honey is used and the jelly later flavored 
lightly with Ottar of rose. 

In Occidental factories it is necessary to pro- 
duce something that may be sold to keep for 
some time and some of our manufacturers have 
been able to do this and preserve the eating 
quality to a remarkable extent. Much lies in 
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the process, but even this cannot entirely over- 
come the results of wrong ingredients. 
Turkish Delight 

The methods in use are very different and 
at first sight those differences seem unexplain- 
able. One cook will set up a batch of Turkish 
delight in a deep stir kettle, add a large amount 
of water, and cook it for a couple of hours, while 
another will produce an almost exactly similar 
piece in a very shallow kettle with very little 
water and will spend only an hour, or even less, 
in accomplishing it. Still others have gotten 
entirely lost in the last five or six years and can 
no longer make it at all. 

We offer this suggestion of the difficulty. In 
the old days nearly every maker of Turkish de- 
light used ‘‘Silver Gloss’’ starch. This was an 
alkaline heavy boiling laundry starch not in- 
tended to use in cooking. It gave the paste a 
very heavy short body and the cooking was 
quickly done. In the improvement of the laun- 
dry starches this brand and all other heavy boil- 
ing laundry starches, so far as we are advised, 
were reduced in alkalinity and finally changed 
over entirely to the acid side. Our shirts and 
collars may be better for the change, this is not 
the place to discuss that point, but certainly the 
production of Turkish delight has suffered. Re- 
cently a special starch for this purpose has been 
called to our attention and it certainly is an im- 
provement. This is Douglas ‘‘A’’ Confectioners’ 
Special Heavy Boiling Alkaline Starch. This 
type of starch is such as should be used in all 
cases where a heavy short body and a high ulti- 
mate water content are desirable. 

The best Turkish delight is made from sugar, 
starch and cream of tartar only, although some 
mznufacturers claim to be able to incorporate a 
percentage of corn syrup without reducing the 
quality. If this is possible, it would doubtless 
be of value as the paste is always liable to grain. 
We feel that the best of all forms in which to use 
the sugar for this product is the scraping from 
the sides and bottoms of crystal pans or tanks. 
The residue crystal syrup itself is good, but is 
always likely to contain a good deal of color. 
In the case of the scraping this discoloration is 
largely thrown out by the effect of erystalization 
and, therefore, the white paste will be whiter 
and the colors, when employed, will be clearer 
and more pleasing, due to the whiteness of the 
material to be colored. 

We have seen very good paste made with in- 
vert sugar, but have had no personal experience 
with its preparation. In the nature of things it 
should be possible to employ this material to 
replace the cream of tartar and to procure in 
that way a very uniform product. At the end of 
this article will be found a formula based on its 
use. This formula comes to hand from authori- 
tative sources and is doubtless sound. 

Fig paste is handled after its cooking in sev- 
eral ways, but so far as we are able to ascertain 
those who have made a success of its production 
adhere to the same method. ‘When the paste is 


ready to leave the kettle it should be so thick 
that it is impossible to draw it successfully from 
the vent in a kettle. It must be scooped from 
the top and into wooden trays which have been 
rubbed well inside with wheat flour. A metal 
tray does not absorb any of the moisture which 
exudes from the paste and as a result the piece 
becomes sticky and difficult to handle. 

After the trays are filled they should be put 
in a rack which allows of a free circulation of 
air about them. At the end of twenty-four 
hours the paste is ready to cut and should be 
dumped out of the trays into coarse powdered 
sugar. The surfaces which have been against 
the flour covered sides and bottom of the trays 
should be sponged off with cold water and dust- 
ed with coarse powdered sugar. Whether the 
paste is now cut with some type of cutting ma- 
chine or by hand it should be liberally covered 
with sugar during the operation that the knife 
may carry the grains down into the cuts and so 
prevent the newly cut pieces from sticking to- 
gether. The pieces should be packed at once 
and sealed tight from the air. 

Crystalized Fig Paste 

Another type of cut paste which has always 
been popular in mixtures and for count goods 
may be termed ‘‘Fig Paste,’’ but this is a mis- 
taken designation. However, as is often the 
case in confectionery there seems to be no bet- 
ter name wihch would be understood. The only 
difference between these jellies, which are rolled 
in granulated sugar and may later be erystal- 
ized if so desired, and soft fig paste, is that they 
are made with a slightly higher percentage of 
thin boiling starch and cooked a little higher. 
The resulting pieces are very handsome in ap- 
pearance and short to the bite, but the crystal 
is always apt to peal off in a comparatively 
short time. They can be cut readily on a drop 
motion cutter and are useful in that they may 
stay in the trays for several weeks before cut 
ting and suffer no material harm. In this way 
they may be made up when convenient and held 
until needed. 

This class of goods should be crystalized in 
moderately warm but not too hot syrup. 


Jap Jelly 


Among the cut jellies next in importance to 
fig paste is that made from Agar Agar or Jap 
Gelatine. As a rule these jellies are rather 
poor eating, but are so adaptable to color and 
figure combinations, so attractive in appearance 
and so readily made with small investment and 
no special equipment that they are immensely 
popular with the manufacturer at least. There 
are doubtless people to whom the peculiar slip 
pery, slimy consistency of Jap jellies is pleas- 
ant, but to the writer they are most objection- 
able. This unfortunate feature may, in a large 
measure, be done away with by the addition of 
fruit paste. Apricot helps considerably, but 
necessitates the cooking of two batches for agar 
will not stand boiling with even the mildest of 
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the acids. If any fruit paste is to be introduced 
into the mass it must be done after the cooking 
is completed and the batch partly cooled. As 
most fruit pastes are decidedly acid they, too, 
must be cooked separately and added after the 
Jap batch has been taken from the fire or the 
steam turned off the kettle. 

On the whole figs seem the best material with 
which to modify Jap jellies. They contain a 
considerable amount of sweetening and a gela- 
tinous principal which combines well with the 
vegetable gelatine. The natural flavor of a fig 
is so slight that it will not cover nor impair any 
frnit essence which may be added and the seeds 
lend a realistic appearance to the finished jelly. 
If the seeds do not go well with the particular 
flavor desired they may be strained out. To do 
this, it is necessary that the figs be ground fine, 
added to the hot jelly batch to reduce their con- 
sistency, and the whole passed through a fine 
sereen. There is so much pulp and fiber in the 
composition of the figs that the screening is a 
rather slow process calling for the frequent 
dumping of the sieve and often necessitating 
rubbing toward the end. 

In cooking Jap there are certain outstanding 
features which are common to every method. 
The Jap should be soaked over night in cold 
water then this water thrown away and the 
whole mass washed in a fresh lot of cold water. 
The gelatine is so nearly insoluble in cold wa- 
ter that the amount lost in this way is too small 
to compute. The advantage lies in the fact that 
Jap so treated is far less likely to discolor the 
finished product on standing. 


Cut Jellies 


It is not absolutely essential that agar be 
soaked for many hours, but it is always advisa- 
ble as a larger yield will ensue particularly 
where the lower grades as No. 2 and No. 3 are 
used. Some of the strings are less readily per- 
meable to the water than others so while after 
long soaking they would become soluble in 
boiling water they would be lost if simply wet 
and then boiled. 

If a suitable cutter is at hand it is better to 
chop the gelatine up before soaking for imme- 
diate use. The cut ends are better able to ab- 
sorb water than the dry exteriors which, have 
been exposed to the heat of drying and, there- 
fore, are crusted over. 

As before stated the water in which the agar 
has been soaked should be strained off in a 
coarse sieve and the weed washed in fresh water 
to rinse away the sand and diatomes which were 
locsened from the surface by the soaking. After 
the weed has been boiled in fresh water to dis- 
solve it the solution should be passed through 
a fine screen to remove the insoluble parts. 

One of the great inconveniences attendant on 
cooking agar jellies is the tendency to boil over 
the top of a kettle no matter how big it may be. 








A little grease added to the batch will help ma- 
terially in this difficulty and will do no harm 
unless the batch is later to be beaten up; then it 
should be avoided. 


The jelly batch should be cooked quickly and 
is then best spread in paper lined trays. Some 
prefer vaselined steel or tin trays, but to the 
writer it has always seemed easier to moisten 
the paper and strip it away when the time to cut 
the jelly arrived than to get the very short 
easily broken mass out of the tins intact. 

Care should be used in filling the trays. The 
jelly will stand no sizing after it is set and, 
therefore, in the interest of uniformity it must 
be poured right in the first place. Have the trays 
setting level on a perfectly level table, then 
pour a measured quantity of the hot jelly in 
each. Unless an excessively thin sheet, as in 
the manufacture of jelly rolls, is required, no 
spreading should be necessary ; the mass should 
be sufficiently liquid to flow into place. If two 
or more colors are to be layered together be 
sure that the first is thoroughly set before the 
next is added. In view of the fact that there 
may be six or more different layers poured be- 
fore the combination is complete makes it ad- 
visable to slightly graduate the cook. Make the 
first the stiffest and the succeeding batches eack 
a little softer. 

Tn the preparation of these layered jellies it 
is often desirable to have one or more opaque 
white. This is best accomplished by placing the 
required quantity of jelly in a marshmallow 
beater with half a pound of well soaked albumen 
to the hundred and beating the mixture until it 
is white. This will spread easily and produce 
a layer which is homogenous with the balance 
of the batch. 


Dry Jelly 


In Russia there is considerable sale for a 
dry jelly cut in squares or fancy forms. The 
base is apple which may be colored and flavored 
to suit the taste. 

Apples are pared and sliced, then cooked ten- 
der in a steam kettle. While still hot they are 
passed through a pulping machine, then re- 
turned to the steam kettle and reduced by boil- 
ing to one-half their former weight. At this 
point is added an equal weight of sugar which 
has formerly been cooked to a firm ball. The 
two are stirred together for about twenty min- 
utes then spread fairly thick on paper covered 
sheets of tin. These are placed in a dryer at 
about 123° F. until the top is dry, then turned 
over on screens, the paper removed and the 
drying continued to completion, which should 
take about 24 hours. 

The dried sheets are cut in squares either by 
hand or with a drop cutter and the pieces rolled 
in fine sugar or iced with flat icing. 

These jellies are pecular in texture and strong 
in flavor due to the intense concentration of the 
fruit juice. 
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Fig Paste Formulae 
High Grade Limp Paste 


00 pounds crystal scrapings. 

10 pounds alkaline heavy boiling starch. 

11 ounces creams of tartar (to be added when 
about two-thirds cooked). 

11 gallons of water. 


Cheap Paste—Similar Consistency 
71 corn syrup. 
12 alkaline heavy boiling starch. 
40 crystal sugar. 


Paste to Be Crystalized 
71 corn syrup. 
12% thin boiling starch. 
40 crystal sugar. 


if it is considered desirable to use erystal 
syrup in place of the crystal sugar specified in 
any of these formulas the amount should be fig- 
ured by its dry weight and allowance made for 
the water contained. 


With Nulomoline 
60 pounds sugar. 
40 pounds Nulomoline. 
9 pounds heavy boiling starch. 
9 gallons water. 





Henry Auerbach, Chairman Confectioners’ Group, 
Red Cross Roll Call 

Henry Auerbach of D. Auerbach & Sons heads, as 
volunteer roll call chairman, a special confections group 
to enlist the maximum response throughout the con- 
fection trade of New York City to the annual Red 
Cross roll call opening Nov. 11, Armistice Day, for 
funds to maintain the organization’s relief work and 
public health program. 

The confection group is one of the first 75 groups 
formed in accordance with the campaign plan of com- 
mittee organization of the city into various industrial, 
banking, mercantile and professional groups which will 
carry the roll call appeal into every branch of industry. 
It is anticipated that by the opening of the roll call 
more than 175 such groups will be functioning through- 
out the city, representing a total of some 1,400 volun- 
teer chairmen and committeemen. 

Plans for comprehensive activity throughout the 
group are already in operation under the leadership of 
Mr. Auerbach, and he has set as his goal a 100 per cent 
enrollment with a Red Cross button on every person 
in the confectionery trade. 

Aid for the ex-service man and his dependents con- 
stitutes the major part of the Red Cross program in 
New York. More than $39,400 was expended last year 
in this work, which includes legal assistance, money 
loans, and medical attention, and a total of 4,500 cases 
were handled. Other outstanding metropolitan activi- 
ties are the disaster relief and the public health pro- 
gram under which more than 600,000 surgical dressings 
were supplied in the past twelve months to sixteen local 
hospitals and which also covers nursing service, first 
aid, and work in home hygiene and care of the sick. 





Fire Drill at Kibbe Bros. Plant. 


Kibbe Brothers Company, Springfield, Mass., take 
214 minutes to empty their entire plant of 500 em- 
ployes. They believe in preparedness and have fire drills 
regularly once a month. The drill is in charge of a 
fire-drill committee made up of department heads. A 
deputy is in charge of each floor or in some cases of 
a large group. This deputy directs the flow of employes 
to the proper exit from his floor. 

Employes are directed to proceed in twos to the exits 
from the building. Proceeding in twos they march to 
the main entrance and return to their respective work 
rooms. 

The time of the drill pre-determined by the com- 
mittee is known only to the deputies that guide the 
course of the employes leaving the building. The alarm 
is sounded by a bell signal which operates in every 
department. 

Only 3% minutes is required for all employes to 
return to their places. 


Newell H. Hargrave Now With Postum Cereal 
Company 

The Postum Cereal Co., Inc., of Battle Creek, Mich., 
announce the appointment of Newell H. Hargrave in 
charge of the sales of Postum Cereal Co.’s new product, 
Malted Grape-Nuts. 

Mr. Hargrave was formerly president of the Dolly 
Varden Chocolate Co. of Cincinnati and is well known 
in confectionery and drug circles. He is an enthusiastic 
worker in various trade associations and at one time 
was president of the Central Candy Club, the member- 
ship of which comprises manufacturers of Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. He was also president of the Cin- 
cinnati Candy Association, made up of manufacturers, 
jobbers, wholesalers and retailers. 

Mr. Hargrave brings to the Postum Cereal Co. a wide 
experience and merchandising knowledge that will be 
of great value in merchandising Malted Grape-Nuts. 
Prior to assuming the presidency of the Dolly Varden 
Chocolate Co., Mr. Hargrave was general manager of 
the H. & S. Pogue company of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Hargrave is a graduate of Yale University and 
was a member of the class of 1902. He was captain of 
the Yale track team and a competitor in early interna- 
tional meets. He was one of the first men to run 100 
vards in 9 4/5 seconds. 


“Grouped with organized and intelligently directed 
enthusiasm, loyalty will send you to the top of the 
heap.”"— Joseph P. Day. 











A Review of how the various local organizations observed 


The Sweetest Day in the Year 


A survey of the results of Candy Day, or Sweetest Day as many 
prefer to call it, shows that many local zones are taking advantage of 
this day to popularize candy as a purveyor of happiness and directly in- 
crease the consumption of confectionery. Where there was an effective 


organization the increase of sales was very noticeable. 


The North Country Candy Club of New York 


Krom Mr. Tefft we have the following report: 

We co-operated with the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation to the extent of purchasing a supply of wagon 
banners advertising Candy Day, which were displayed 
on all our trucks for two weeks previous to the day. 
We also used the little stickers furnished by a firm in 
Baltimore on all our stationery. Enclosed in our letters 
we used the little inserts which explained the day to 
the retailer, and we purchased one hundred window 
display sets from the association. 

The subject was thoroughly explained to all the re- 
tailers in our territory and on Candy Day, without 
hardly any exceptions, every store had a prominent 
display of candy and was fixed up for the day. In 
two local newspapers we ran a special page with Candy 
Day sentiment and advertisements of retail confec- 
tioners, druggists and so forth. Our committee packed 
in little “Sweetest Day” candy bags of assorted candies 
to the amount of six hundred bags which were dis- 
tributed to two local orphan asylums, the county poor 
house, Bureau of Charities, Salvation Army and Boys’ 
Farm School. On the Thursday preceding Candy Day 
the writer, who’ is a member of the local Kiwanis Club, 
distributed seventy-five “Sweetest Day” bags to the 
members of the club and on the back of each bag was 
a song about candy printed and sung to the tune of 
“Lindy, Lindy.” 

Although—possiblvy because of tight money condi- 
tions—many of the retailers did not advertise, we be- 
lieve that a substantial business increase for that week 
was enjoyed by all. Personally, my sales were at least 
v0 per cent higher than usual. 

The committee in charge consisted of the following: 
H. E. Tefft, president; F. E. Horton, vice-president ; 
Geo. Senecal, treasurer; E. R. Chaffee, secretary ; Alfred 
Kellogg, Wm. Smith. . 

Nort Country Canpy Cru, 
H. FE. Tefft, President. 
From Indianapolis 


The trade was not well organized, therefore very 
little was done. The weather being exceedingly warm, 
we believe, had a great deal to do with it. 

We are planning to put forth some real effort in 1925 
and looking forward to that end the following officers 
were elected to work out plans: Raymond A. Doud, 
president; Homer J. Williamson, secretary; Wm. E. 
Oren, treasurer. 

Homer J. WILLIAMson. 


From Detroit 


Mr. Preston MacDiarmid wishes we would 
eliminate ‘‘from thought, suggestion and print 
forever the name ‘Candy Day’ and substitute 
the name ‘Sweetest Day in the Year’ for this 
annual event. Until the confectioners and trade 
papers realize the wisdom and virtue of the 
above statement the day will never endure.’’ 
We like his suggestion. Following is his re- 
port: 


The name “Candy Day” is absolutely commercial, 
whereas the “Sweetest Day” can, through the right 
propaganda, become a day for the promotion of good 
cheer, happiness and sunshine—the public to look to 
the candy store for means to make this purpose a reality. 


This is the second year the Detroit confectioners 
have co-operated to feature “Sweetest Day” and with 
such gratifying reguits I believe the outcome will be a 
permanent Detroit candy organization, for the value of 
co-operation has been impressed on the minds of all. 
Many candy men never had the opportunity to meet 
their brother tradesmen until thrown together in for- 
mulating and carrying out “Sweetest Day” plans. 

We did all our own Work. First we wrote and invited 
a number of the more prominent retailers, wholesalers 
and jobbers to attend a meeting at the Board of Com- 
merce at which meeting we outlined plans we had for- 
mulated in our office. (It is up to someone to make a 
start in each community.) 

Alex MacDiarmid of the MacDiarmid Candy Co. was 
elected executive chairman and the following commit- 
t.es appointed: Treasurer, Advertising committee, pub- 
licity committee, stunt committee, candy committee. 
The duties of each committee are apparent. 

[ take pleasure in enclosing an article, “Sweetest Day 
in Detroit,” by Ben. F. Widger, an editorial writer on 
one of our dailies, which covers our efforts and success. 

It must be borne in mind that “Candy Day” is to be 
buried and “Sweetest Day” forever featured in order 
to make the day live. 

I would be pleased to send you any further data or 
render any personai assistance, should any of your sub- 
scribers wish to promote a “Sweetest Day” in their 
locality next year. Some one must take the lead and 
[ll be glad to help them. 

Preston MacDriarmip. 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Candy Float Which Was Featured in the Dayton, Ohio, Campaign. 


Sweetest Day in Detroit 
By Ben F. WiGper 
“The two noblest of things, which are sweetness and 
light.” 
—Deran JONATHAN Swirt, “Battle of the Books.” 
All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds loge ther. 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
land of harper, tone of bird. 
Sound of woods at sundown stirred, 
Welling water's winsome word, 
Wind in warm, wan weather. 


One th ing yel there is that none 
Ilearing ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hloped in heaven hereafter, 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of veru light 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 
From “A Child’s Laughter,” A. C. Swinsurn. 
If the great poet, Swinburn, would have had the 
opportunity to note the second annual observance of 
“Sweetest Day” in Detroit, he would undoubtedly have 
been deeply moved by the noble work of confectioners 
of Detroit who made it a point to bring happiness, good 
cheer and laughter to thousands of crippled children 
and orphans. 
The Detroit Sweetest Day committee gave unselfish- 


celebration a success. A program lasting three days 
was carried out with regularity and smoothness and 
included the distributing of 5,000 bags of candy in 
charitable institutions, stunts and a morning theater 
party. Two popular actresses, Alice Brady, screen star, 
and Irene Delroy of the Greenwich Village Follies par- 
ticipated in the “Sweetest Day” activities. 

It was a touching sight to see the 500 crippled chil- 
dren of the Leland School for Crippled Children—some 
in wheel chairs and others hobbling about on crutches 
shriek with delight when visited by the Sweetest Day 
committee on Thursday, Oct. 9. A huge eleven-foot 
peppermint candy cane was shattered by Miss Delroy 
as the little ones cheered and yelled with happiness. 
Each child was given a part of the broken cane and a 
large bag of candy. Hundreds of onlookers witnessed 
the generous work of the confectioners. 

On the same day the committee and Miss Brady 
brought good cheer and brightness to 500 children of 
the St. Francis Home for Boys. One of the confe¢ 
tioners “had made a five-foot lollipop, the largest lolli 


pop ever made. ‘This was broken by the stage and 
screen star while news movie men and newspape! 
photographers made their “shots.” It was an event 


that the institution had been looking forward to for 
months. A tremor of deep emotion must have gone 
through every person who witnessed the occasion when 
the orphans expressed their appreciation through cheers 
and laughter. 

Members of the Greenwich Village Follies cast as 
sisted the committee at the German Protestant Home 
on Friday, Oct. 10, where a large 110-pound pepper- 
mint “barber pole” was broken into bits and inmates 
of the home were given bags of candy. The older mem- 
bers as well as the children of the home were included 
in the celebration. 

Then came the big day, Saturday, Oct. 11. Through 
the courtesy of the Broadway Strand Theater manage- 
lv and unstintingly both time and money to make the 
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ment, the committee gave a_ theater party to 1,500 
crippled children and orphans. The crippled children 
were transported by the police department and 200 Boy 
Scouts were on hand to facilitate traffic. 

The splendid work of the confectioners was heralded 
by the press of the city. Every man and woman in De- 
troit was aware of the altruistic efforts of the Sweetest 
Day committee. The spirit of Sweetest Day was in 
the air everywhere. Large advertisements in the news- 
papers as well as signs in display windows of confec- 
tioneries announced the “Sweetest Day in the Year.” 
The good cheer spirit of the committee was contagious 
and Detroit soon emulated the example set by the pro- 
moters of Sweetest Day. 

Interviews with successful confectioners of Detroit 
brought home the fact that the continued success of 
Sweetest Day will soon mark the day as the biggest day 
for candy sales, second to Christmas only. Sale in- 
creases this year were over 100 per cent. 

Candy sale inercases were naturally expected by the 
confectioners. But there was a bigger point involved. 
Candy manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, through 
their efforts to bring happiness to orphan asylums, old 
folks’ homes and crippled children’s hospitals and 
schools, stamped themselves as one of the most Lenevo- 
lent, feeling business groups in Detroit. Their charit- 
able work was recognized throughout the city. 

Special displays were carried by the candy shops dur- 
ing the observance of Sweetest Day. The attractive 
windows and fresh candy stocks were firm reminders 
that candy gifts were very appropriate in observing 
Sweetest Day. 

“(ne reason for the tremendous success of Sweetest 
Day,” said Alex A. MacDiarmid, of the MacDiarmid 
Candy Co., chairman of the Detroit Sweetest Day com- 
mittee, “was the fact that in none of our posters or 
advertisements did we refer to the day as Candy Day. 
By designating the day as Sweetest Day we showed that 
we intended the dav for the promotion of good cheer, 
happiness and sunshine. It was natural for the public 
to look to the candy stores for means to make this pur- 
pose a reality.” 

There is nothing slow about the Detroit Sweetest Day 
.ommittee. The committee is already working on plans 
for the 1925 observance of Sweetest Day. Several new 
features will be introduced. It is planned to have a 
Sweetest Day dog mascot and a one-act Sweetest Day 
play wilt be given in the various institutions to be 
visited. 

A valuable outcome of the celebration this year was 
the idea of a permanent Detroit candy organization. 
The candy men who worked to make Sweetest Day suc- 
cessful have learned the value of co-operation. Many 
candy men did not have the opportunity to meet each 
other until thrown to¢ether in formulating and carry- 
ing out plans for Sweetest Day. With a permanent 
organization, manufacturers, jobbers and retailers can 
find much valuable work to be done throughout the 
year. 

From Cincinnati 


Some of the Sweetest Day buttons distributed 
by Cincinnati were seen even as far north as 
Chicago. This zone is thoroughly organized 
to secure the greatest degree of retailer co- 
operation and the day was a success. 

On Saturday, Oct. 11, multitudes of Cincinnati citi- 
zens wore a red heart-shaped button which bore the 
words “Sweetest Day.” These buttons were designed 
and distributed by the Cincinnati Candy Association. 
Because of this and other publicity work done, “Sweet- 





est Day,” as Candy Day is now called, was an unquali- 
fied success. It is true that the results of Sweetest Day 
have been satisfactory in other years, but this year the 
sales were greater than ever. It was successful from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer, the jobber and the 
retailer, and its observance increased candy consump- 
tion enormously and naturally it increased the sales of 
these three groups. 

Undoubtedly a great amount of the success of Sweet- 
est Day was due to arrangements made by Robert M. 
Dederich, of the Cincinnati Candy Association. There 
was splendid teamwork and close co-operation by the 
manufacturers and jobbers. Nothing was left to chance 
and everything was arranged in advance. Two nights 
before Sweetest Day the manufacturers and jobbers held 
a meeting. The city was divided into districts and each 
man was assigned a territory to be covered with ad- 
vertising matter. After the stores were closed the next 
evening each man took a supply of advertising matter 
and affixed it to windows and doors wherever candy was 
sold. i 

The next morning when the owners of the stores 
arrived they were surprised to find advertising matter 
attached to their windows in the form of big red hearts, 
streamers, etc., which boldly announced that “This Is 
Sweetest Day.” The interest of the dealers was stimu- 
lated by it and as a result they pushed candy harder 
than ever before. It is predicted that next year the 
dealers will co-operate with the manufacturers and 
jobbers, and if this is done Sweetest Day will be assured 
a still greater success. 


From Dayton 


We had a float to advertise Candy Day which was to 
represent a fancy box of candy. The box was eight 
feet long, four feat-wide, three feet high and mounted 
on an eighteen-foot scenery wagon that paraded the 
streets Friday and Saturday, and will say that it was 
a wonderful success and the retail trade had a large 
volume of business on Canday Day. 

The committee was composed of Harry Zonars, Wil- 
liam Kette and Trunian Talmage. We did not do any 
newspaper advertising as we did not get started in time 
to solicit the funds from the trade for advertising, but 
everybody was satisfied with the efforts that were made 
and it created lots of talk. 

TRUMAN E. TALMAGE, 
Secretary, Dayton Candy Club. 
From Atlanta 

Atlanta was organized this year by the At- 
lanta Wholesale Confectioners’ Association. 
The association of six jobbers put on an effec- 
tive campaign by offering the retailers prizes 
for the best window display. 

Candy Day in Atlanta was a success from the view- 
point that we enjoyed an increase in business on this 
occasion. Our special merchandising campaign tying 
up with this occasion was a success though, of course, 
we do not claim 100 per cent results for it. It was a 
success in the sense that it brought us more business 
and in the sense that through it we have acquired val- 
uable information which has already set us to planning 
for a more elaborate, hence a more successful campaign 
for Candy Day next year. 

Our efforts for a special campaign in Atlanta this 
year were necessarily very modest. We were not in 
position to spend a great deal of money and were faced 
with the absolute necessity of making every dollar used 
count. Though limited in amount to be expended in 
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the campaign, we did work out a rather complete cam- 
paign and put it over at a total cost of $209.68, accord- 
ing to figures which are as nearly accurate as it is pos- 
sible to compile. 

J. M. Clark, secretary of the Southern Wholesale 
Confectioners’ Association, furnished the idea for our 
campaign, and with the help of each and every member 
of our Atlanta association, worked out the details of 
the plan. Mr. Clark also served as a committee of one 
in the placing of newspaper advertising and the han- 
dling of other phases of the campaign straight through 
to the finish. 

We started the campaign off at a special called meet- 
ing of the jobbers held on Thursday night, Oct. 2. Mr. 
Clark presented the plan as he had worked it out, and 
after discussion, changes and additions, we approved it 
unanimously. 

The first object of our plan was to secure retailer 
co-operation. To do this two small prizes, $10.00 and 
$5.00 each, were offered to the retailer getting up the 
best display for Candy Day. This feature of the plan, 
though not costing a great deal of money, created 
interest on the part of the retailers and no doubt went 
far toward making the campaign a success. 

In this connection it is well to point out that most 
of the candy sold by Atlanta jobbers is handled by 
small retail drug stores, grocery stores, ete., and to 
these comparatively small retailers a prize of $10.00 
was worth an extra effort. 

Our second object was to focus the favorable atten- 
tion of the public on candy. Practically all the bar 
goods sold in Atlanta is handled by some one of us six 
jobbers, and for that reason it was decided to feature 
five- and ten-cent bars exclusively in our advertising. 

Most candy advertising is of expensive box goods, and 
an ad urging the consumption of candy, without specify- 
ing some particular class, naturally gives the public the 
idea that you are selling high priced package goods. 
We were determined to get away from this so in each 
ad we stressed the food value of candy bars. 

Mr. Clark was instructed to place five pieces of copy 
with the Atlanta Journal. The first four of these oc- 
cupied four inches of space each. The fifth was a 
five-column .ten-inch ad, bringing the total amount of 
space used up to sixty-six inches, to cost $138.60. 

A. B. Tenebaum collaborated with Mr. Clark in the 
preparation of the first four ads. On Monday, Oct. 6, 
the following ad appeared: 


Make Someone Happy 
“SWEETEST DAY CLUB” 
Give 
A 5 or 10 Cent Candy Bar 
Oct. 11—Remember Everybody Likes Candy—Oct. 11 


On Tuesday, Oct. 7, the following ad appeared: 
Candy Contains 
“THE BASIS OF LIFE” 
(Carbon in Sugar) 
Valuable Energy Food 


5 and 10 Cent Bars 
Oct. 11—Remember Everybody Likes Candy—Oct. 11 


On Wednesday, Oct. 8: 


Join 
“SWEETEST DAY CLUB” 
Give 
A 5 or 10 Cent Candy Bar 
A Joy to Eat 


Oct. 11—Remember Everybody Likes Candy—Oct. 11 


On Thursday, Oct. 9: 
Rich Vitamine Foods 
5 and 10 Cent Candy Bars 
GIVE—EAT—ENJOY 
Sweetest Day Club 

Oct. 11—Remember Everybody Likes Candy—Oct. 11 

The fifty-inch ad was run on Friday, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the next day was National Candy 
Day. The subject matter of this ad was taken from a 
recent article in Sweets Magazine. The excerpts from 
the article gave information of how to properly feed 
candy to children, anc also pointed out the value of 
giving children proper amounts of energy foods, of 
which candy is a splendid example, and thus giving 
them the energy necessary for their strenuous lives to 
utilize the body-building foods taken at regular meals. 

The Atlanta association will gladly furnish confec- 
tioners with copies of this last ad with an explanation 
of how a similar ad can be prepared for any jobbing 
center. 

Besides the prizes to retailers, the window displays 
resulting and the newspaper advertising, Robert J. 
Pritchett, sales manager for the Harry L. Schlesinger 
Co., suggested that all trucks of the jobbers taking part 
he decorated for a few days preceding Candy Day. 

It was unanimously agreed to, and Mr. Clark was in- 
structed to order signs for tying on trucks. Mr. A. B. 
Tenebaum again collaborated with Mr. Clark in the 
preparation of copy, so that four pieces of copy for 
banners were worked out, carrying out the idea of 
featuring bars and giving educational facts about 
candy. Each concern taking part ordered and paid for 
the signs to go on its trucks so that the number of 
trucks of each firm determined the cost of this feature 
of the plan to each firm. 

Walter A. Brower, president of the Brower Candy 
Co., suggested that a donation of candy to charitable 
institutions be made. This was readily agreed to and 
the candy was delivered to the office of the Sweets 
Publishing Co., from which point it was distributed to 
the institutions on Candy Day. 

This last feature resulted in our getting an eight-inch 
news story in the Sunday Journal telling how Atlanta 
confectioners observed Candy Day. This last free pub- 
licity ended up the newspaper campaign and un- 
doubtedly was very valuable. 

Posters were prepared to paste in dealers’ windows 
and circulars were printed for distributing to them to 
acquaint them with the terms of the display contest. 
This printing material was delivered to jobber sales- 
men who placed it in the hands of their customers. 

Displays were to be in order by Friday night, Oct. 11, 
in order to be considered in the contest. Photographs 
of the six best displays were made on Monday night so 
that the terms of the contest really were that the dis- 
plays should remain intact for at least three days. 

From an inspection of the displays late Friday night 
it was determined which six rated highest, so these six 
were checked for the second visit Monday night. 

In putting over the display contest, special stress 
was laid on the probability of the small retailer winning 
the prize. Points for judging were chosen so that the 
smallest grocery had an equal chance with the biggest 
store. The first prize of $10.00 was awarded to a 
grocer whose window was very small but who had made 
what the judges considered almost 100 per cent use of 
his opportunities. 

As an example of the effectiveness of the prize fea- 
ture, one unit of a chain drug store, a downtown loca- 
tion, enthusiastically entered the contest. But for his 
delay in getting the window dressed it is entirely like- 
ly that this manager would have come in for one of 
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the prizes. The second prize was won by a semi-down- 
town drug store. 

Out of our Cardy Day campaign has suggested the 
advisability of other special campaigns. For instance, 
around Thanksgiving, Christmas and other special occa- 
sions. We are not sure whether we will put on other 
vempaigns this year, but we have become convinced that 
jobbers can profitably make use of advertising and 
special merchandising campaigns. 

The firms taking part in our campaign this year are: 
Harry L. Schlesinger Co., Bower Candy Co., Sugarman- 
Hirsch Co., Tenebaum Brothers, Cohen Brothers, and 
T. S. Lewis Co. 

The names of these firms were signed to the last 
of the newspaper ads, on the following plan: 

This educational work sponsored by 
Tie Sournern WHOLESALE Con- 
FECTIONERS ASSOCIATION, 
And the local wholesale candy 
dealers mentioned above. 


No jobbers’ names whatever appeared in the first four 
pieces of advertising copy. 

We have long known the value of advertising, but it 
has been a problem to get the right kind of advertising. 
The jobbers can not afford heavy advertising budgets 
and when he advertises a product, paying for it with 
money out of his own pocket, he cannot fail to realize 
that his money is benefiting both manufacturer and 
retailer. 

In Atlanta we believe in advertising. We know what 
it has meant to numerous big businesses and what it 
daily means to a large part of the entire business done 
in our country. In the campaign recently ended we 
paid for space in which to print the names of manu- 
facturers’ products from all candy centers of the coun- 
try. We naturally feel that these manufacturers were 
benefited, even as we know that we were benefited. 
The problem that presents itself to us now is: How 
can we stimulate consumption of candy through adver- 
tising and distribute the cost evenly and justly among 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers ? 

Atlanta jobbers have demonstrated that they are 
willing to do their part—more than their part. Our 
future activities in this line will no doubt be influenced 
to a large extent by the attitude of manufacturers and 
retailers, 

We are in position in Atlanta to do constructive ad- 
vertising, granted the proper co-gperation ; and we are 
ready at any time to start a constructive campaign de- 
signed to develop the business as a whole, create: a 
larger consumption of candy, make more money. We 
hope to accomplish something worth while as time 
goes on, 

ATLANTA WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS’ A’ssN, 
Abner Hirsch, Secretary. 


From Chicago 


Taken from the Bulletin issued by the Chi- 
cago Association of Candy Jobbers: 

Saturday, October 11th, is a national advertised 
Candy Day. Through the courtesy of the sustaining 
members of this association, twenty-five men were 
placed at the disposal of your business manager for the 
purpose of distributing window strips throughout Chi- 
cago during the week prior to October 11th. Instruc- 
. tions were also given on, proper merchandising meth- 
ods to the retailers. 

The city was zoned, window strips, full instructions 
on window trimming and proper arrangement of show 
cases were given to the crew on Saturday noon, Octo- 


ber 4th. Every elevated platform, car and street car, 
including suburban cars, carried full and half sheet 
posters in colors, one week prior to Candy Day, adver- 
tising and advising the public to purchase candy. 


From Louisville 


Louisville and New Albany candy manufacturers and 
dealers observed national Candy Day here with a parade 
in which representatives of all of the larger concerns in 
the two cities took part. Many beautiful floats were 
entered by the various dealers and practically all of 
the delivery trucks and private cars of the various firms 
were decorated for the occasion. 

Several hundred dollars’ worth of samples were given 
away along the line of the parade by the various com- 
panies and other advertising matter was distributed. 
The parade went from Louisville to New Albany where 
it disbanded after going through the principal streets 
of the Indiana town. 

Among the manufacturers and dealers who took part 
in the observation of the day were the Indiana Candy 
Co., Allen Candy Co., Dabis Bros. Veans Candy Manu- 
facturers, Gray’s Candy Land, Ideal Candy Co., Louis- 
ville Confection Co., Mattingly Bros., Frank A. Menne, 
Rudy H. Muth Manufacturing Co., Rudolph & Bauer, 
George Frank & Son, Frank E. Walter, American 
Chicle Co., Hersey Co., Eline Chocolate Co., P. G. 
Reecius, Wee Mae Candy Co., E. J. Wile, Burger Bros., 
Henry Lesshalft, A. C. Tobaben, Earl Welff, Martin 
C. Weber, Ed Collins, Eddie Martin, F. C. Boss and 
Clark W. M. Wage.—Louisville Herald. 

From Cleveland 

Cleveland has always been the leader in 
Sweetest Day activities. Mr. Sheehan, secre- 
tary of the Cleyeland Candy Club, asked us to 
please refrain from calling ‘‘Sweetest Day’’ in 
Cleveland ‘‘Candy Day.’’ Mr. Sheehan sent 
us the following report of their great success 
in instilling happiness into the minds of the 
public in Cleveland. 

Dinner meetings were called by the committee at the 
close of September and enthusiastic gatherings of men 
and women from all branches of the confectionery in- 
dustry responded, each eager to do his bit and to supply 
the usual donation in candy and finances as in the past. 
Last year’s prize winning “Times” contest slogan, “Let 
It Be Said—You Remembered,” surely had its effect 
both in and out of the trade. 

The Sweetest Day executive committee, headed by 
C. C. Hartzell, chairman; Roy W. MacDiarmid, Edward 
M. Becker, Louis C. Hahn and Wm. M. Hardie—men 
who have successfully engineered the “big day” over 
the rough spots in years past—adopted a plan this year 
which placed the great amount of detail work, such as 
display printing, candy distribution, stunts and pub- 
licity, in the hands of the committee secretary, H. B. 
Kingston, MacDiarmid Candy Co., who was ably as- 
sisted by M. A. Malaney, Loew’s Theaters, in providing 
arrangements for suitable entertainments and free con- 
fectionery distribution to orphanages and crippled chil- 
dren’s homes. 

Funds were quickly raised after a distribution of 
pledge cards describing the purpose of Sweetest Day. 
Thousands of sets of window trims and hundreds of 
banners were printed and distributed to every dealer in 
confectionery in Greater Cleveland with instructions 
that they should be displayed during the week preced- 
ing Sweetest Day. 

A huge candy sucker, prepared by the Edw. M. 
Becker Co., and a giant candy crutch, made by the 
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Nimberger-Hahn Co. for orphaned and crippled chil- 
dren were displayed prominently and featured by daily 
newspapers as being added Sweetest Day gifts to those 
children. The Ad Club, Associated Charities, Naval 
Marine Cadets, Women’s Club and Boy Scouts, all 
volunteered their services in the packing and distribu- 
tion to the needy of 10,000 packages of candy donated 
by all-Cleveland manufacturers. 

Public interest was kept alive to Sweetest Day for a 
week previous to Oct. 11 with a continuous program of 
publicity features. Paid advertising space in local Eng- 
lish and foreign language newspapers was used by com- 
mittee jointly from fund and individual ads were taken 
by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

A “tongue-twister” contest which created a great 
amount of interest was conducted by John Shissler, 
Cleveland Times and Commercial. To the person who 
offered the best “twister” containing the word “sweet” 
awards of candy were offered, ranging from a month's 
supply down to single pound boxes. Other daily news- 
papers added to the general interest with daily feature 
stories and photos of some special Sweetest Day event 
and attractive editorial and advertising matter concern- 
ing candy as a most appropriate gift and wholesome 
food. 

Leading ball-rooms, restaurants and private clubs 
helped the idea along to a successful finish with special 
Sweetest Day programs. 

Loew's State Theater was the center of interest and 
kiddie enthusiasm on Saturday morning, Oct. 11, when 
the annual orphaned and crippled children’s free show 
was staged under the direction of M. A. Malaney and 
committeemen who arranged for the reception of the 
kiddies. A special musical and dancing program 
preceded Buster Keaton’s comic antics in his latest film, 
“The Navigator,” which brought howls of glee from the 
voungsters. 

Pronounced as tic most successful Sweetest Day of 
the four now down in history as “record breakers,” 
Cleveland’s confectioners accomplished their goal with 
less effort than in the past, due, it is said, to the keen 
and enthusiastic interest expressed by everybody con- 
cerned in bestowing happiness on the city’s million 
candy lovers who have proved by their generous re- 
sponse that they are thoroughly “sold” on the “sweetest 
day in the year.” 

To the committees and workers belong the praise: 

Finance committee—Ed. Becker, chairman; R. W. 
MacDairmid, J. J. Wilsdon, S. W. Duffie, Lee August, 
T. P. Hearley, E. E. Davis, Joe Friedman, J. B. Sloan, 
Earl Hoffman. 

Publicity committee—W. FE. Katzenmever, chairman ; 
Ray Cantor, E. P. Shoot, (. A. Barnes, R. H. Sheehan, 
The May Company, A. E. Miller, G. W. Meredith, T. U. 
Miller. 

Candy distribution—R. 8S. Fuller, chairman; W. J. 
Nichols, A. A. Jarouch, J. Glick, E. F. Daub, Paul 
Milde, R. Wilhams, Walter Habert, E. J. Troughton. 

Stunt committee—H. R. Griffield, chairman: T. Stel- 
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ter, Harry Hayes, H. H. Horne, W. M. Hinston, M, A. 
Malaney, McNally & Doyle. 
From Denver 

We undertook no special campaign this year as we 
did last because we find that it is impractical to put 
on two big candy drives in one year, and we do so much 
better on Mother’s Day than on Candy Day that we 
have decided to concentrate on the second Sunday in 
May instead of the October Candy Day. 

Our advertising this year on Candy Day was in the 
distribution and posting of window signs, banners on 
candy trucks and newspaper advertising. Our mer- 
chants reported quite an increase in sales, even with 
this small amount of publicity. 

kK. M. Cosner, Secretary, 
Colorado Confectioners Assn. 
From Milwaukee 

Mr. F. V. Guentner, secretary of the Milwau- 
kee Jobbing Confectioners’ Club, reported that 
‘*the primary cause for failure of Candy Day 
to create a bigger demand for candy, was due 
to the unseasonable weather conditions. We all 
know that warm weather does not create a sweet 
appetite. We had no special committee for the 
day. Everybody was their own eommitteeman 
and the distribution of advertising matter was 
taken care of in the same way. Various firms 
had advertisements in the newspapers.’’ 

From Texas 

On account of the continuous warm weather that we 
experience at that time of the vear, we have never been 
able to get our members interested in Candy Day. Olin 
Davis, secretary Texas Candy Club, Fort Worth, Texas. 


From Montreal 
‘Ve regret that ‘*Candy Day’’ has not been 
observed especially in our city for the last two 
or three years. H. P. Lanthier, secretary 
From Baltimore 
No campaign was put on here; however, some 
of the individual firms did some special adver- 
tising. 


From Other Cities 


Minneapolis used billboards and newspaper 
advertisements and special window displays by 
the various retailers. 

St. Louis had a parade with decorated trucks 
and automobiles, confectionery was distributed 


along the streets, posters, window ecards and 
newspaper advertising also used. 

Pittsburgh used window strips and news- 
paper advertising. 
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Federal Board Plan for Foreman Training 


The ninth of a series of twelve articles on Foremanship 


by J. K. Novins 
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HE subject of foreman training is in- 
complete without an examination of 
the study plan proposed by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 

Aside from the many suggestions in the organ- 
ization and conduct of group conferences, the 

board has prepared a definite schedule of 
studies which, it is claimed, can be adapted for 
use in any plant in any industry. The board’s 
suggestions occupy nearly 300 solid pages of 
notes. Before its publication the plan was tried 
out in a representative plant, and it has since 
been introduced in other plants with varying 
success. Other firms who use standardized 
courses have found the board’s recommenda- 
tions of great help in planning their training 
programs. 

A complete course of training for 82 meet- 
ings of two hours each is outlined, with copious 
notes for the information of the group leader. 
The material is arranged in such a manner that 
it ean be offered as a number of courses to sev- 
eral plant groups meeting independently and 
under separate leaders. The material is divid- 
ed in three main sections and in eleven units. 
Each unit is concerned with a different phase 
of factory management. The entire course is 
presented from three points of view. In See- 
tion A the subjects of stock movements, equip- 
ment, processes and operation and labor man- 
agement are offered in relation to supervision. 
In Section B the same material is offered in re- 
lation to cost elements, and in Section C in rela- 
tion to management. This classification is based 
on the assumption that the foreman has two 
jobs—a supervisory and a managing job. Asa 
supervisor the foreman must see that the job is 
done—that is, the raw material is on hand, the 
machines are prepared and skilled men are 
available at the designated operating points. As 
a manager the foreman must see that the job 
is not only done well, but that it is done at mini- 
mum cost. He must know the factors that re- 
duce the cost element. Hence, before he can 
become an efficient manager he must be well ac- 
quainted with all the elements of supervision 
and cost accounting. Hence, the Federal board’s 
classification. 





Analyzing the Classification 

Let us apply this to one phase of a foreman’s 
duties—the handling of bulk stock. As a su- 
pervisor he must attend to the receiving and 
storing of the raw stock so that it is properly 
placed and is on hand at the time when most 
needed for production of a particular job. Fail- 
ure to have the desired stock on hand may hold 
up production, with the result that men and 
machines are idle. Also, it must be properly 
stored, so as to be easily accessible at the op- 
portune time. But aside from production the 
bulk stock must also be considered in regard 
to cost elements. The stock may be ruined by 
exposure to temperature, fumes, light, weather 
and theft. This involves a loss of money, al- 
though it does not retard production. The con- 
tainers may be faulty, so that stock goes to 
waste unnecessariiy. The management thus 
sustains a loss which, in the long run, mounts 
the price of the finished product. Therefore, as 
a manager the foreman must see that the stock 
is stored in accordance with principles of econ- 
omy as well as speed in production. He must 
decide upon the proper methods of storage so 
that losses from fire, weather and other factors 
will be eliminated. This is not easy, as each 
class of raw material requires a different han- 
dling. Good management also requires efficient 
inspection. 

Let us take another phase—the distribution 
of the working force in a department. As a 
supervisor the foreman must distribute his help 
to cover all points of operation, and the men 
placed are assumed to be reasonably skilled for 
the job. While these and other precautions are 
sufficient to attain production, we must not lose 
sight of the economy of the supervision. The 
foreman must ask himself: To what degree of 
efficiency have the operation points been cov- 
ered? To what degree are the men placed qual- 
ified for the particular job? As a manager the 
foreman’s task is to determine all operating 
points and cover them with the minimum effee- 
tive number of men; to determine job require- 
ments, man qualifications, and match man qual- 
ifications to job requirements. It is evident that 
the foreman cannot properly manage the job 
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without a knowledge of both supervision and 
cost elements. 
Synopsis of Study Units 

Lack of space prevents giving a very full ac- 
count of the subject matter outlined in the 
board’s bulletin, but the following study units 
synopsis will give the group leader and the 
foreman student a fairly good idea of the extent 
of the course. Although related to each other, 
each unit is distinct and is supposed to be cov- 
ered in a definite period of time. The last 
meeting in the unit is devoted to a review of 
the unit-matter and for discussion of any mat- 
ter that could not be taken up during previous 
meetings of the unit group. Let us now ex- 
amine briefly the subject matter in each unit: 

Preliminary Unit—Deals with the foreman’s 
place in industry, his general functions and re- 
sponsibilities and the division of his functions 
into supervision of production, cost control and 
management. This unit is introductory to the 
others. Seven meetings. 

Unit A-I. Supervision of Material—Deals 
with foreman’s responsibilities with regard to 
material, stock in bulk, assigned stock, stock in 
process, and finished product. Four meetings. 

Unit A-II. Cost Elements of Material—Deals 
with the elements of cost control in connection 
with material in storage, in process, as interme- 
diate and final products and as stored and de- 
livered as final products. Also deals with the 
making and filing of proper stock records. Seven 
meetings. 

Unit A-II] Management of Material—Deals 
with the management problems connected with 
material and with production cost control in this 
phase of the foreman’s work. Covers the stor- 
ing and handling of stock in bulk, stock in proe- 
ess, the final production and recording same. 
Six meetings. 

Unit B-I. Supervision of Equipment, Proc- 
esses and Operations—Deals with supervisory 
points in connection with that part of fore- 
man’s work that has to do with operations, 
processes and equipment. Considers such sub- 
jects as the various uses of necessary equip- 
ment; the progress of the operating process; 
the supervision of operating methods. Four 
meetings. 

Unit B-ll. Cost Elements of Equipment, 
Processes and Operation—Deals with such sub 
jects as, determination of each workman’s re- 
sponsibility on the job; checks on operations; 
repairs and replacements; how the various 
processes and operations affect cost. Six meet- 
ings. 

Unit B-I1T. Management of Equipment, Proc- 
esses and Operations—The aim of this unit is 
to give the foreman a better understanding of 
the value of the services of technical and plan- 
ning departments, and to promote more intelli- 
gent co-operation with these departments. Most 
of the work in this unit centers around job 
analysis. Eight meetings. 


Unit C-1. Supervision of the Man Factor— 
Deals with such subjects as labor distribution ; 
orders, suggestions and directions; recording 
and reporting; working with other men; keep- 
ing up the working force. Seven meetings. 

Unit C-II. Cost Elements of the Man Factor 
—Deals with cost elements in labor distribution ; 
cost elements in taking, carrying and checking 
orders; cost elements in keeping up the working 
force; co-operation with management; prevent- 
ing carelessness on the job. Ten meetings. 

Unit C-IIIT. Management of the Man Factor 
—Deals with managerial problems connected 
with labor distribution; labor placements; the 
giving of orders, suggestions and directions; 
getting accurate reports on operations; safety 
practices and devices; how to keep up work- 
men’s interest in work and in plant, how to do 
away with carelessness on the job; how to co- 
operate with management. Seventeen meetings. 

Unit D. Locating and Correcting Trouble— 
Deals with methods of investigating, analyzing 
and adjusting trouble. This unit serves also as 
a general review of the preceding units. Six 
meetings. 


Outlining the Conference Meeting 


Kach meeting is planned as to subject matter, 
object and method of procedure. The outlines 
are based on the subject matter suggested by 
the Federal Board, but can be changed so as 
to apply to material drawn from the plant it- 
self, based solely on the needs of the particular 
plant. Let us take a typical meeting outline: 

FIRST MEETING, UNIT A-l 

GENERAL SUBJECT: RAW STOCK. 


Subtopics: 

Preliminary. 

The foreman’s job on stock in bulk: 

Kinds of stock. 

Grades of stock. 
Quantity of stock. 
Variety of stock. 
Storage of stock. 
Methods of storage. 
Conditions of storage. 
Handling for storage. 
Keeping up stock. 

The analysis of the foreman’s responsibilities for stock 
in storage. 

The procedure that he follows in discharging his re- 
sponsibilities. 

OBJECTIVES: 

Direct: To secure a list of each man’s responsibilities 
for stock in storage. 

Indirect: Develop power to make an analysis of re- 
sponsibilities and to impress the fact that without 
such analysis many men are not entirely clear as 
to just what their responsibilities are. To get the 
men to thinking intensively about this part of their 
jobs. 

Methods of approach: Individual. Informational. A 
good method is to give the men the notes and the 
form and handle the group on the individual basis, 
with no preliminary discussion. 

Instruction material: 

Notes. 
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Checking forms for determining each man’s specific 
responsibility points as to stock in storage and for 
the procedure by which he discharges his respon- 
sibilities. 

The units can be offered under several ar- 
rangements: One is to present them to the 
group in the following order: A-I, B-I, C-I, 
A-II, B-II, C-II, A-IIT, B-I1l, C-I1I, D. One 
reason why such an arrangement is advanta- 
geous is that the men start the course with the 
supervisory factors, which they know best, and 
from these work to cost elements and then to 
management problems. Another arrangement 
is to offer the units in the order outlined above, 
as A-I, A-II, A-III, ete. The chief advantage of 
this arrangement is that the men take up all 
the phases of one problem at one time, so that 
they can readily see the relation between the 
various phases of a foreman’s routine. The 
units ean be offered as partial courses, accord- 
ing to special needs. In this way several units 
‘an be offered to several groups meeting inde- 
pendently. 

(This Series Continued.) 


William M. Stewart, Jr.. New Salesmanager of 
Novia Candy Company, Brooklyn 


William M. Stewart, Jr., 
who has been connected 
with Park & Tilford as 
sales manager of their 
Candy Division, is now 
sales manager of the Novia 
Chocolate Company, 41 
Wycoff Avenue, Brooklyn 
> # 





Cost Finding Plan No. $5.00 


The price of the Official Cost Accounting and Cost 
Finding Plan published by the Midland Confectioners 
Association has been advanced to $5.00. This action 
was taken by the Board of Directors after they decided 
they would not print another edition, 


Annual Convention of Western Confectionery 
Salesmen’s Association 
The tenth annual convention of the Western Con- 
fectionery Salesmen’s Association will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on December 9th, 10th and 
lith. The following officers have been nominated: For 


President: Lawrence Cripe; First Vice-president: 
Thomas A. Macklin; Second Vice-president: Irving R. 
Gillette ; Secretary-Treasurer: George E. Burleson. The 


election will be held by ballot, December 11th, and the 
polls will be open between the hours of 12 o'clock noon 


and 2 P. M. 


“Far and away the best prize that life offers, is to 
work hard at work worth doing.”—Roosevelt. 
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Advantages of Small Steam Pipe Lines 


HERE is such a thing as making steam pipe lines 

too large in spite of the advantages of accompany- 
ing low steam velocity and slight pressure loss. ‘The 
trick is to select pipes of the RIGHT size—neither too 
large nor too small. 

The size of a steam pipe is usually based on steam 
velocity. For saturated steam 6,000 to 8,000 ft. per 
minute is common practice while for superheated steam 
8,000 to 12,000 ft. is often used. Before going above 
8,000 ft. per minute, however, one should be certain 
that the piping and valves are of sufficient size and 
design so that the pressure drop will not be excessive, 
so that there will be no wire drawing through valves, 
and no loud whistling noises. By exercising judgment 
velocities can sometimes be brought up to 14,000 ft. per 
minute for large reciprocating engines or steam tur- 
bines. Velocities are actually brought, sometimes, up 
to 21,000 ft. per minute. 

The advantages of small piping are: 

i—Lower first cost. The pipe weighs less per foot. 

Thinner pipe can be used to withstand the same 
pressure. Consequently the initial investment is less. 
2—Correspondingly smaller and less expensive fittings. 
3—Less surface is exposed to the atmosphere, hence the 
radiation losses are lower. 

4—Less insulation is required because of the small sur- 

face—sometimes a very important item. 

5—The greater friction loss through the small pipe tends 

to superheat the steam. As a result the steam may 
reach the engine or turbine, after a long run, in a 


perfectly dry state. The pressure loss is thus con- 
verted over into useful heat energy. 


It has béen suggested by an engineer and the sug- 
gestion seems to have some merit—that in long straight 
runs of steam pipe large valves be used, with smaller 
intermediate pipe. In this way the steam velocity 
through the valves would be low, or, “just right,” and 
through the smooth pipe the velocity would be high, or 
again “just right.” If any of the readers of this publi- 
cation have had experience with pipe lines designed 
in this way the writer would like very much to know 
whether or not they were or are successful. 


The shortness of life is not to any rational person 
a conclusive reason for wasting the space of it which 
may be granted him.—Ruskin. 


In this world it is not what we take up, but what 
we give up that makes us rich.—/lenry Ward Beecher. 


An interesting article, “We Increased Our Advertis- 
ing When Orders Slackened,” written by John G. Glos- 
singer, director of sales, Williamson Candy Company, 
appeared in a recent issue of Printer’s Ink. 


Young Man—*‘So Miss Ethel is your oldest. sister. 
Who comes after her?” 

Small Brother—*Nobody ain't come yet; but pa says 
the first fellow that comes can have her.” 


“Paw wants a bottle o’ liniment and maw wants a 
bottle o’ china cement right away.” 

“All right, sonny. What's wrong?” 

“Maw hit paw with the sugar bowl.” 


Judge—*You are a freeholder ?” 

Talesman—*Yes, sir; 1 am.” 

Judge—* Married or single?” 

Talesman—* Married three years last June.” 

Judge—“*Have you formed or expressed any opin- 
ion ?” 

Talesman—*Not for three years, your honor.” 
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New Patents 


1,611,256. Delivery Apparatus for Confectionery Ma- 
chines. Alonzo Linton Bausman, Springtield, Mass., 
assignor to National Equipment Company, Spring- 
field Mass., a Corporation of Massachusetts. Filed 
May 12, 1923. Serial No. 638,652. 34 Claims. (CL. 
107—7.) 











EE 


1. The combination with a confectionery coating 
machine, of means for successively and automatically 
presenting trays into confection receiving relation there- 
with, and means for automatically removing the trays 
after they have been loaded with the confections. 

10. The combination with a confectionery coating 
machine and an apparatus wherein trays loaded with 
coated confections are conveyed until the coatings are 
hardened, of mechanism operable to receive a tray from 
said apparatus, move it into confection receiving rela- 
tion with the coating machine and subsequently trans- 
fer the tray to said apparatus. 


1,511,878. Confection. William Gargay, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Apr. 30, 1923. Serial No. 635,642. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 99—11.) 





1. A confection of the type described comprising a 
receptacle forming element of sheet-like material 
formed at its top edge with an overturned part forming 
a wall of double thickness, said overturned part having 
openings therein, a filling in said receptacle, and a seal 
ing element for said filling having projections engaging 
in the said openings. 

65,933, Chocolate-drop confection. Wallace A. Schall, 

Clinton, Lowa. Filed Apr. 26, 1922. Serial No. 

1,966. Term of patent 14 years. 


The ornamental design for a chocolate drop con- 
fection, as shown. 
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1,513,231. Container for Candy and the Like. Ruth 
English, Hollywood, Calif. Filed May 19, 1921, 
Serial No. 470.760. 3 Claims. (CL 46—40.) 





l. <A container for candy comprising sheets of trans 
parent paper simulating an animate figure and secured 
at their edges to each other, and a foraminous rein- 
forcing covering for the same secured to the edges of 
said sheets. 


1,510,940. Candy Machine. Christian Huth, Philadel 
phia, Pa. Filed Dee. 15, 1922. Serial No. 607,078. 
10 Claims. (Cl. 1l07—8.) 











1. Ina machine for spinning substances liquetiable 
by heat, the combination of a spinning element, and a 
heating means including electric heating elements of 
different resistances for selective connection to a source 
of current to produce different degrees of heat 
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HE purpose of this department is to supply current informa- 
tion which will supplement the data published in The Blue 


Book in the interim between its annual editions. 


New products, 


new sources of supply, new statistics and reference data, correc- 
tions, etc., are published monthly in this department to be clipped 
out and pasted in their proper place in The Blue Book for perma- 


nent reference. 


Statistics from Latest U. S. Census of Manufacturers 


Washington, D. C., November 7, 1924.—The 
Department of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the biennial cen- 
sus of manufacturers, 1923, the establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of con- 
fectionery (including stick licorice, corn balls, 
salted nuts, ete.) reported a total output val- 
ued at $365,265,659, an increase of 16.3. per 
cent as compared with 1921, the last preceding 
census vear. 

In addition, confectionery is made to some 
extent by manufacturers of ice cream, and also 
hy some establishments engaged primarily in 
still other industries. The value of the confec- 
tionery thus produced in other industries in 
1921 was $10,915,502, an amount equal to 3.5 
per cent of the value of products reported for 
the confectionery industry. The corresponding 
value for 1923 has not vet been ascertained but 
will be shown in the final report of the present 
census, 

Of the 2,006 establishments reporting for 


Number of establishments ................05. 
Wage earners (average number)t+............. 
Py ge 
PERN TAGUNE COGET) 2c cwievececcsvcccees 
POF GONE OF TABRIIIUUN xi cc nko cccccviscn 


Wages 


Products, total value 


Coal consumed (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


* A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Cost of materials (including fuel and containers) 
Value added by manufacturet ............... 
I eden cae eat omen Gn sad dab kcchee 


1923, 242 were located in New York, 229 in 
Pennsylvania, 191 in California, 149 in Massa- 
chusetts, 147 in Illinois, 121 in Ohio, and 927 
in the remaining 42 states and the District of 
Columbia. In 1921 the industry was repre- 
sented by 2,254 establishments, the decrease 
to 2,006 in 1923 being due in part to the facts 
that a large number of the smaller establish- 
ments included in 1921 reported products val- 
ued at less than $9,000 for 1923 (no data for 
such establishments are tabulated at the bien- 
nial censuses), that a number of establishments 
ceased to manufacture confectionery, and that 
some of those which were included in 1921 
reported ice cream or other commodities as 
their major products for 1923 and were there- 
fore transferred to the appropriate industries. 

The statistics for 1923 and 1921 are sum- 
marized in the following statement. The fig- 
ures for 1923 are preliminary and subject to 
such correction as may be found necessary upon 
further examination of the returns. 


Per cent of 


1923. 1921. increase.* 

t kecatk acs 2,006 2,254 —11.0 
Skank 63,340 61,004 3.8 
eet ee 77,861 77,594 

ere ee §5.375 50,020 

ee eee 71.1 64.5 iia 
bidouwne $ 54,481,857 $$ 50,210,101 8.5 
ee eye $197,171,064 $174,071,963 13.3 
ne eae $365,265,659 $313,997,573 16.3 
Any Foie $168,094,595 $139,925,610 20.1 
ieeeoneu 91,951 (§) 

ae iRecaiais 353,136 ($) 


+ Not including salaried officers and employes nor proprietors and firm members. Statistics 


for these classes will be given in final report. 
t Value of products less cost of materials. 


§ Not reported. 
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Attach to Page 363—The Blue Book 


Statistics on Chocolate Industry 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 21, 1924.—The De- Of the 58 establishments reporting for 1923, 
partment of Commerce announces that, ac- 19 were located in New York. 10 in 
cording to the data collected at the biennial 
census ot manufactures, 1923, the establish- 
ments engaved primarily in the manufacture 
of chocolate and cocoa products reported a total Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, Ohio, Utah 
output valued at $95,531,461, an increase of Washington, and Wisconsin. 

17 per cent as compared with 1921, the last 
preceding census year. Of this total, $79,171,- 
806 represents chocolate in cakes; $9,213,111, 
cocoa; $5,233,448, cocoa butter: and $1,913.- 


Pennsvl- 
Vania, 8 each in Massachusetts and New Jer- 


sey, 4 in California, and the remaining 9 in 


The statistics for 1923 and 1921 are sum- 
marized in Table 1, below; and Table 2 presents 
detailed statistics of products for 1923. The 


096, all other products, consisting of other figures for 1923 are preliminary and subject 
chocolate produc. :, confectionery, chewing to such corrections as may be found necessary 
gum, etc. upon further examination of the returns. 


TABLE 1.—GENERAL STATISTICS: 1923 AND 1921. 
Per cent of 


1923 192] increase (a) 
Number of establishments..................0. 58 a 
PUNE I ois pied otaw esas eer masendwe 8,379 8,036 1.33 
Proprietors and firm members............... 11 26 wT 
Ct Se: o.cccbaagendadiae sea e aus 1,492 1,358 + 
Wage earners (average number)............. 6876 6,652 34 
NS Ee ee Nov. 7,941 Oct. 8,286 
I ing ad vieds dsemenenes Aug. 6,041 July 5,494 
Per cent of maximum... ......<-<ccises 76.1 66.3 = 
ee EOE Pe rr ee $11,455,811 $10,345,171 24.0 
NE A ec Nactcle aici Wei icke ik Ps ad sent area! abdits 3,726,873 3,066,794 21.5 
I lati a etd lla tata aa Ne eae Ki ca 7,728,938 T,278 374 6.2 
Cost of materials (including fuel and containers) — 60,943,057 19,134,379 24.0 
PU: NE WRI ic ech oie sca hio'ctc bw awe cw maia-ben 95,531,461 81,649,432 17.0 
CROGRIRES IM COROR . 5... cicccdccccscccwccccs T9171, 806 60,794,937 30.2 
I aetna aw ds vo wd Rie, wigan SW Secale wet 9,213,111 10,550,562 2.7 
ee ee EET ee ee 5,233,448 1,807,066 8.9 
ee ate CBee edt Ae eae we 1,913,096 5,496,967 65.2 
Value added by manufacture (b) 34,588,404 32,515,053 6.4 
DT civncusebeviasens Dated ean ewnaees 17 052 (c) 
Coal consumed (tons of 2,000 Ibs.)............. 146,716 (c) 
(a) A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. (6) Total value of products less cost of mate- 
Per cent not computed where base is less than (c) Not reported. 
100. 
TABLE 2.—Propvucts, By KIND, QUALITY, AND VALUE: 1923, 
Quantity 
(pounds ) Value 
SS FEE TE EL PE APT Ee ee ee $95,531,461 
Chocolate, all kinds— 
Unsweetened (except coatings) ...........05cce ee eeeeeeeee 11,677,876 2,429,545 
Sweet chocolate (except coatings— 
NN ira rn NC ce ee bn Lier id A ek We ODORS 20,431,328 5,108,519 
I A ete Ed ch ie Kalioie eater 2,896,925 776,049 
Milk chocolate (except coatings )— 
ihe tra gio anera Nace ig ae Siete ala ab wake GAkw, Bi AE ee 69,379,107 19,333,362 
III TOS 08 UE Dae a eat ofa cae aig ahaa $2,567,505 16,106,341 
Coatings— 
I ATE Oa ee ae ee NN Pee a na Pee eg eT e aee ee eee Coa 127,295,611 23,048,436 
a a Ae i la a soar ang ha 37,351,159 7,675,889 
PCT OTT CUR ETTL ECE CTE TURE ORE LETTE 27,778,703 1,093,665 
MER cece dicabivedasesedsaneacube eat 5,318,112 1,278,598 
Cocoa, powdered— 
ee ee IN gc cccvdeeeedae ele caubaseonys 35,082,253 6,426,061 
ee ND Bis on x dae bdvedes svat redceeaeaseds 3,590,869 $47,549 
le EY oS Slee cw eee $2,089,869 2,339,503 
I hee eg ae eo ee cee anh we aol mile 19,805,211 5,233,448 


Be EE SIE ove ko cccceececdpeesuneesecestonvensese® vacaatn'’s 634,498 
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(Continued from page 23) 
the retailer had never made a visible 
effort to sell bulk goods, in pound or 
less than pound quantities. Cincin- 
nati is primarily a penny goods town 
and what bulk goods the dealer sells 
are usually in this small unit. 

“In spite of the newness of the dis- 
play idea, the jobbers reported little 
sales resistance. Two investigations 
found that in every instance the re- 
tailer had placed the display in a 
prominent place in his store, and was 
turning the stock over just as rapidly 
as he had previously sold penny items. 
In other words, he was making as 
many nickel sales and dime sales as 
he made penny sales before the Unit 
Merchandising Plan had been installed. 
One retailer stated that he expected 
to move fifteen pounds of candy in 
the same time as he had formerly 
sold five pounds. 

“The deal applied itself to every 
type of retailer. Grocers were especial- 
ly enthusiastic. A grocer, located in a 
poor section of the city, sold half of his 
stock in five days. Another in an ex- 
clusive section of the city, catering to 
the better class of trade, turned over 
a third of the assortment in three days. 


now in disuse, to show the assortment. 
The druggests called upon were accus- 
tomed to bulk goods sales and they had 
no trouble selling quite as much this 
way, at a fair profit, as had been sold 
formerly when they dumped a pail of 
bulk mixture in the window and sold 
it at bargain prices. 

“Confectioners who had never sold 
bulk goods, because they had never used 
scales, were able to handle the deal be- 
cause of the special measuring glass. 
One retailer became so enthusiastic 
over the possibilities that he had a 
special stand built to hold the rack. 
He had emptied two of the caddies in 
a few days and ordered refills, 

“Every retailer appreciated the fact 
that a scheme had been worked out 
for him to sell bulk candy along the 
lines of the five and ten cent stores. 
An unusual amount of immediate re- 
peat business was noted. When a cus- 
tomer bought and discovered the 
amount of candy he had received for 
the nickel or the dime he spent, he 
was agreeably surprised, and in a ma- 
jority of cases commented on it. An- 
other feature that has helped to popu- 
larize the deal with the retailers is the 
fact that the candy is shown. For in- 


specialty packages do not offer the ap- 
peal of candy that is unwrapped and 
in plain view of the buyer. 
“Successful manufacturers of today 
who sell only through the jobbing 
trade far-seeing enough to want to 
know what happens to his merchandise 
after the jobber sells it to the retailer, 
In this instance, the two investiga- 
tors from the Echert Factory had no 
other purpose in mind than to talk 
with the retailer about this new idea 
in bulk merchandising. They were able 
to pick up opinions that will help them 
improve the deal and make it even 
more attractive. ‘They were also able 
to suggest better means of turning over 
the deal, and to answer questions the 
retailer brought up that the jobber 
had not been able to answer satisfac- 
torily. In doing this the manufac- 
turer not only found out for himself 
that his merchandise was accepted by 
the retailer and customer, but he also 
helped the jobber resell refills on the 
deal, and made it easier for the job- 
ber’s salesmen to go back and talk to 
the retailer about the new selling plan.” 
Consider seriously for 1925 the profit 
possibilities in ‘selling bulk candy, 
backed up with a good merchandising 





Drug stores utilized their soda tables, 


Second Candy Sales Conference to Be Held 
in Cincinnati 


As a result of the exceptionally keen interest which 
has been manifested by jobbers and manufacturers in 
the candy sales conference which was held in Cincin- 
nati last summer, arrangements are being made for an- 
other such gathering. This will be called the Second 
Candy Sales Conference, and according to present 
plans it will be of nation-wide scope, with every state 
in the union represented by confectionery jobbers and 
manufacturers. The principal object of this meeting 
will be to promulgate better merchandising methods, 
All realize that better selling methods mean increased 
candy consumption, and every effort is being made to 
bring about this most desirable state of affairs. While 
a definite date has not been set for the meeting, it is 
probable that it will be held in January, 1925, at the 
University of Cincinnati under the auspices of the Cin- 
cinnati Candy Association. Manager Robert M. Deder- 
ick, business manager of the association, is: still at the 
helm and with the memory of the first Cincinnati con- 
ference, which was such a big success, still fresh in our 
minds we are confident that the coming meeting will 
again exceed our expectations. 


The National Refining Co. Feature Sweetest 
Day 


Twelve thousand Boy and Slate Signs (illustrated here- 


with) each five feet wide and three feet high carried a 
Sweetest Day message before the buyers of En-Ar-Co oil 
products throughout United States and Canada. 

These signs stand in front of service stations, garages 
and general stores where En-Ar-Co products are sold. 
Every other day the copy on the big slate is changed. 
These signs are very dominating, being “Lead on loca- 


stance, bar goods heavily wrapped, and _ plan. 


There’s a reason. 


tions” and The National Refining Co. deserve our apprecia- 
tion and special recdgnition for their continued co-opera- 
tion in the National Sweetest Day Campaign. 
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SAY IT WITH CANDY 
AND SHE'LL SAY IT 
WITH TWO LIPS 
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The Boy and Slate Sign on the Job Again. 
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What Strapping Does 
Prevents Damage 


Steel-binder reinforcement, as the name implies, 
binds the box or crate together, absorbs shocks and 
adds strength in a far greater proportion to its weight 
and cost than any other method. In case of damage 
it generally prevents exposure of contents, with costly 
“sampling” until recoopered. The great reinforcing 
power of metal binding is shown by a report of the 
testing of an average box in the U. 8. Forest Products 
Laboratory. This box unstrapped stood 100 drops in 
the revolving drum before failing; strapped once around 
center it stood 320 drops, and with a strap at each end 
610 drops weré required to render the box unserviceable. 

Prevents Pilferage 

Several hundred shippers interviewed by railway and 
express representatives state their claims for partial 
losses were largely reduced and often practically elim- 
inated by the use of box strapping. Its great advantage 
lies-in the fact that a well strapped box (wire or band ) 
really moves under seal protection from the time it is 
closed by shipper, while passing through all inter- 
mediate hands and until opened by consignee. Thieves 
shun a strapped box because (1) it is hard to break 
into and (2) evidence of theft cannot easily be cov- 
ered up. 

Strapping Holds Customers 

Strapping is a builder of good will in that it goes a 
long way toward insuring the good-order and complete 
delivery of merchandise, thus avoiding friction and ex- 
pense to both shipper and receiver connected with the 
frequent arrival of insecurely packed goods m_ pilfered 
or damaged condition. 


OFFICIAL 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan 


Adopted by 
The Midland Club 


For Sale by 


The Manufacturing Confectioner | 
30 North La Salle St., Chicago i 






























Gelatine— 


the unnoticed ingredient 


Unseen, untasted, unnoticed —gelatine is the 
supporting element of your product —the de- 
termining point of quality. 


Clarity, viscosity, purity and most important, 
absolute uniformity, are your chief consider- 
ations in picking this ingredient for your 
production. 


Atlantic Super-Clarified Gelatine has every 
desired attribute. Its super-clarity is un- 
equalled, its viscosity higher than average, 
its purity unchallenged and its uniformity 
guaranteed by its successful record in the fac- 
tories of the best manufacturers of candy 
and ice cream. 

Use Atlantic Super-Clarified Gelatine. One 
trial will convince you of its unexcelled good- 
ness and fitness for your work. Its economy 3 
in production will make decided savings pos- 
sible while raising the quality of your product. 
For the ‘“‘Unnoticed ingredient’”’ use Atlantic 
Super-Clarified Gelatine. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 
WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicago: Suite 510, 118 N. La Salle Street 
New York: Room 1019 Woolworth Bldg. 


ATLANTIC 


super- 


clarified 


GELATINE 
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The Strength of 
MID-WEST 


Shipping boxes lies 
in their high resilient 
Corrugated ARCH 


Construction 
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high. 13 ft. 8 in. out of 
perpendicular. After 
over 1300 years the 
arch construction is 
still intact. 








Forty generations of men have come and gone since thé- famous leaning tower of 
Pisa was built. The continuous strain, because of its peculiar leaning position, and 
the torsional shocks of hundreds of earthquakes have failed to destroy or weaken it. 
Its nearly 200 arches are still intact—a wonderful example of the strength and resist- 
ance of the arch. 


The hundreds of arches in the corrugated walls of Mid-West shipping boxes have 
the same proportionate strength. High, straight-sided, resilient, they offer an aggres- 
sive resistance to the shock, vibration and pressure caused by rough handling during 

transit to consignee. Millions have been saved to shippers by 
the 30% to 70° reduction in breakage or damage the Mid-West 
box makes possible. 


For shipping economy—use Mid-West boxes. They con- 
form to the strictest railroad specifications—even to highest test 
liners. Your request will bring an expert designer to build a 
box around your product at your factory—without cost or obli- 
gation to you. Write us today. 
The increasing use of Mid- 


West Boxes in your field is 


entirely due to their filling a Our ‘‘Perfect Package’ Data Sheet is free on request 
need—BETTER - J 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES FACTORIES 
FLOOR CONWAY BLDG., "i ANDERSON, INDIANA 
wnt CHICAGO, ILI KOKOMO, INDIANA 
~ Sapeeesaaa CHICAGO 
Corrugated Fibre \ : CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Board Products a FAIRMONT, W. V# 








